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ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH Cc. ARTHUR 


I. Sir GEORGE 


HERE—that is what I call a real ‘tit-bit’!” 
Mr. George Newnes, of Manchester, found the evening 
paper dull, and he was just about to toss it aside, when a 
pleasing anecdote caught his eye, and, after reading it, he con- 
tinued to remark to his wife, “This paper, but for that, is today 
decidedly dull. Now, why cannot a paper 
tain nothing but ‘tit-bits’ similar to that?” 
For a year the busy man of business kept the idea in his 
mind, and when the history of modern literature and journalism 
comes to be written, one of its most fascinating chapters will 
tell of the new era in reading matter which England entered 
upon when the first number of Tit-Bits appeared as a modest, 
green paper to sell at a penny. Mr. Gladstone’s Education Act 
was just beginning to bear fruit, and many thousands of young 
people all about the United Kingdom were reaching out for a 
wider knowledge of the world. 


be bought to con- 


But the magazines cost from a 
shilling to half-a-crown, the cheaper publications were 
trifling, if not worse. Then came the inspiration of the Man- 
chester merchant to give to this new reading public destined 
soon to number millions, a journal founded upon rigidly pure 
lines, and yet crowded with the bright bits which everybody 
likes to read, especially the young. 

It was the psychological moment for such a departure, and 
after the paper was off the press on that morning now nearly 
a score of years ago, the newly-made editor sat in his office 
awaiting results from its appearance on the streets. 


and 


He was not 
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long in suspense, for there was soon a scuffling rush of news- 


In two hours 5,000 
copies were sold, and Mr. Newnes saw in his effort an assured 
SUCCESS, 


“Tt is 


boys upon the office for fresh supplies. 


a great source of satisfaction to me that I should have 
popular paper so largely taken by the masses, 
which is absolutely pure,” 


started a and 
says the founder. “When I came out 
with Tit-Bits there was not a single popular paper containing 
fun or anything of the kind—except the 


but what relied more or less upon prurient matter. 


jokes or illustrated 


The 
public still writes me to speak of its popularity, especially 
clergymen, who say they recommend it for the information it 
contains and, above all, for the purity of its contents. My little 
paper has, I have reason to know, induced the study of some 
science or literature by many a person who has read some inter- 


ones 


esting ‘tit-bit’? on one of those subjects, and has wanted to know 
more about it.” 

The Manchester shop-keeper who became a suddenly sues 
cessful editor is now Sir George Newnes, Baronet, the title being 
conferred upon him for Her Majesty, the Queen, by Lord Rose- 
berry. when Premier of England, on account of his labors to 
popularize education among the great masses, who have found 
a new world of knowledge through the penny Tit-Bits and its 
vounger brothers. 

When Mr. W. T. Stead gave up the editorship of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, he associated himself with Mr. Newnes in estab- 
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lishing the Review of Reviews, as a six-penny magazine, but the 
partnership lasted for only three months. Wishing to fill the 
gap left by the ownership of that magazine passing into Mr. 
Stead’s hands, Mr. Newnes launched the Strand, which had an 
illustration on every page. and showed other innovations. 

He inaugurated the “illustrated interview,” developed a new 
idea in biography by series of portraits showing celebrities at 
different ages, and the magazine was crowded with other strik- 
ing innovations. Its success placed it at the fore of popular 
English magazines for several years, in point of circulation, and 
the United States edition has steadily commanded a large sale. 
The name proved a happy one, for as the idea in starting the 
magazine was to reach the masses of the people, so it is that, 
in being named after the Strand, it suggests that pounding 
thoroughfare near to the Newnes’ offices, where the tides of 
London life flow fullest and deepest. A large book publishing 
department has been recently added to the business. 

Not only is Sir George a hard worker, but a keen sportsman, 
and his beautiful home near Putney heath has as an adjunct a 
winter tennis court lighted by electricity and heated with hot 
water, while golf and billiards are other of his favorite recrea- 
tions. 

“I work hard and I play hard, and I believe each is equally 
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necessary for good health and happiness,” he says. “I work 
quickly, and | get through my business much faster than most 
men do. 1 make up my mind, form my plans, and arrive at con- 
clusions rapidly. ‘The reason more people do not succeed is that 
they dally at their work, and go about with their eyes shut to 
the chances before them. They have no idea of doing anything 
beyond what they have seen done before and that they are told 
to do—at least it is largely so here in England. They are fright- 
ened by originality, lest it might be disastrous. I suppose I have 
inclined to do things differently, rather than the same as other 
people, and I have always struck while the iron was hot. That, 
I think, to put it briefly, is the secret of any success which has 
attended my efforts.” 

As one watches the whirring presses in Southampton street 
turning out the more than three millions of copies every month 
in the baker’s dozen of Newnes publications, he can realize a bit 
of the success of the man who originated the popular idea of 
cheap and good reading matter. Sir George is a member of 
Parliament, owns the daily Westminster Gazette, builds rail- 
ways, has lately sent out an expedition costing $150,000 to ex- 
plore the Antartic regions, and indulges in other mild recrea- 
tions. But for his little penny Tit-Bits he always holds a special 
veneration as being the best thing he has ever done. 


II. MR. C. ARTHUR PEARSON 


NEofthe unique features of Tit-Bits was an Inquiry Compe- 
tition, by whichthe winnerwas promised a position with 
the paper,tostartata salary of £100a year. Of the three thous- 
and who contested in answer to the questions propounded for 
thirteen weeks, was Charles Arthur Pearson, a village youth of 
eighteen and the son of aclergyman. Having no adequate refer- 
ence library, the young man made a weekly trip on his bicycle 
to Bedford, thirty miles away, where he worked so diligently 
to solve the puzzling problems that he was easily declared the 
winner. After being in the office for but two years, the post of 
manager became vacant, and the less than twenty-year-old boy 
boldly applied for that responsible position, with success. Early 
in 1890, Mr. Pearson visited the United States to arrange for the 
American edition of the Review of Reviews, then published in 
the Newnes offices. After four years of management, he asked 
for a better salary, and an interest in the Newnes business, and 
on being unable to come to terms he and his employer parted on 
June 30, 1890, when Mr. Pearson immediately set to work on his 
own account. By July 24, in less than a month’s time, Pearson’s 
Weekly was on sale all over the Kingdom. It is a curious fact 
that the office of the tiny Tit-Bits was the editorial cradle of 
Messrs. Newness, Pearson, and Alfred Harmsworth, the three 
successful journalists of whom this article treats—all of them 
now keen business rivals. 

There were many financial struggles before Mr. Pearson, 
but in a year his paper, with its phenomenal penny worth of 
matter, had reached a circulation of 200,000 copies, and the busi- 
ness founded on a few thousand pounds of borrowed capital was 
thereafter earning tens of thousands per annum for the young 
proprietor of 26, and his associates. The now antiquated “missing 
word contest” was originated by Mr. Pearson, and the already 
popular weekly climbed in mighty bounds to more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter an issue. The replies threatened to swamp 
the offices of the paper, and five hundred extra assistants had to 
be employed. The Post Office Department could not sell money 
orders fast enough for the required fee. The contest became a 
public craze, and the name of a Royal Prince appeared in one 
list of prize winners. 
on the Stock Exchange, and in banks, and all sorts and condi- 
tidns of men were eager to pay their shillings to enter the con- 
test. To supply the demand for the papers, they were printed 
in nine separate places, and even in distant towns and cities, it 
being sometimes necessary to rush the supplies of print paper 
to the clamoring presses at a shipping cost of $100 a ton, to se- 
cure its carriage by the fastest passenger trains. 

Late in the list of Pearson’s publications is the Royal Maga- 
bears the distinction of having sold more than a 
s on its first appearance two years ago. In its 
rtising $125,000 was spent. 

c Early in‘ .the Daily Express was established as a half- 
: ae Tewspepe nd it immediately reached a phenomenal suc- 

ds’ th iistinction of being the only English daily 
ile es, bare) advertisements from its first page, which is 
filled wit phic news after the Yankee fashion. The Ex- 
press ofhenea, a@ reward of £1,900 for the first authentic news of 


Syndicates of contestants were organized 
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the imprisoned foreign ministers in Peking, and showed notable 
enterprise in helping to solve the mysterious fate of the for- 
eigners in the Chinese capital. When I called, by appointment, 
upon Mr. Pearson in his fine offices looking onto Covenant Gar- 
den, I found a man half-brusque, who did not hesitate to frankly 
express his opinions, but kindly withal. “I am just getting 
to go over to your country to establish the American 
edition of Pearson’s Magazine,” he said; and then I tempted him 
to tell the readers of what he thinks of our country and people. 

“T always enjoy a trip around the edges of the States, such 
as through the White Mouniains, the Carolinas, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Arizona, and California—but the interior of the country is 
he remarked. My bulging Chicago pa- 
triotism winced in dumb protest against the whole interior re- 
gion of my country being thus calmly set down as “not worth 
’ but I continued to draw out this delightfully frank 
Englishman on trans-Atlantic topics in his own line. “It is a 
thing that in your country of sensational daily 
journalism it is the sober magazine that succeeds, while here in 
London it is the reverse in a way, in that it is the sensational 
magazine which, I suppose, takes the place of the ‘yellow’ in 
daily journalism. The characteristics of every nation are re- 
flected by its press. As newspapers the press of America is un- 
doubtedly superior to the British, but as literature, the Ameri- 
can press stands far below the English for taste, style and 
grammar. 

“The editor does not sit still now as he used to do, and mere- 
ly glance at his letters. He is the electro-motive force, as it 
He has to think of new ideas. A magazine can be built 
on new ideas. It is not necessary to seek your public or your 
advertisements. Just get the ideas. Everything else will come 
booming. I believe in jealously guarding my publications from 
too many advertisements, especially on reading pages. I main- 
tain that the advertiser is as much benefited by this arrange- 
ment as the proprietor. I am aware that, to many people in 
this advertising age, it may sound like heresy to say this; but 
nevertheless, I contend that the principle is one which will com- 
mend itself to the majority of experienced advertisers.” 

One of the late Pearson plans was a competition for an an- 
nuity of £100 for life, and a wife; and the scheme was carried 
out with customary vigor. The young lady was found, and a 
prepossessing one she was, as also the swain. It was arranged 
that the marriage ceremony should take place in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and the securities were being banked to assure the 
payment of the $500 a year; but at the last moment one of the 
two most interested parties shirked off, and the £100 and wife 
continue to await a claimant. 

Mr. Pearson has a large contempt for the English public 
school education for any one who has to earn his living, and he 
says: “You are taught almost nothing that will help you to 
make your way in the world: little history, or geography, or 
modern languages. When I was in school, three-quarters of an 
hour a week was the time devoted to French! Two-thirds of my 
time was spent in acquiring a superficial knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, which has never been of the slightest use to me. No 
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boy is so badly equipped for his future as the English public 
school boy.” 

In the past more than half a million slums-children have en- 
joyed a day’s holiday in the country at an expense to Mr. Pear- 
son and his subscribers of nine pence each, and he does many 
other charities. He insists on his assistants taking a whole holi- 
day once a week in addition to Sunday, and often takes parties 
of his business associates for a week’s-end stay at his beautiful 
country place in Surrey, where he spends the mornings in train- 


III. MR. ALFRED 

EMARKABLE inhis successes above all managing English 
R journalistsis Mr. AlfredC. Harmsworth,a young man of 35, 
whose publishing business is today the largest in the world. 
Eleven years ago he stopped writing sketchy bits for Mr. New- 
nes’ Tit-Bits, and started Answers, a small weekly, with little 
capital. At the age of thirty he was five times a millionaire. 
Now he and the six younger brothers he has associated with 
him largely own four daily newspapers and about twenty-five 
successful periodicals, the latter alone with a combined output 
of about nine millions of copies an issue. 

On entering Mr. Harmsworth’s sanctum, I found myself in 
the most sumptuous business office in London in his new build- 
ing near the Thames Embankment. It is claimed they house 
the finest plant on earth for ordinary printing. One can only 
employ superlatives in comparing the Harmsworth operations 
with that of other publishers, but the quiet young man who ad- 
vanced to meet me showed nothing to betoken the huge energies 
ever which he modestly presides. Mr. Harmsworth was just 
back from making his annual report to the stockholders of 
Harmsworth Brothers (Limited), and he tossed me a copy. 
Glancing over it, I saw that the year’s weekly periodical sale 
alone reached the mammoth total of 212 millions of copies, and 
that the net profits for the year of $888,216 in this one depart- 
ment meant a dividend of 22%, per cent. for the fortunate stock 
owners, whose shares are 300 per cent. above par. An average 
of a million copies are sold of the four dailies, the Daily Mail 
alone printing 1,000,000 every morning, and at the height of the 
‘Transvaal war it mounted to 1,250,000. Adding the yearly profits 
of the dailies to those of the periodicals, the Harmsworth divi- 
dends are about two million dollars a year, it is estimated. 

Mr. Harmsworth is equally fond of fishing and dogs. “I go 
to Florida soon for some more of that fine tarpoon fishing that 
vou Americans beat the world in,” he said; and then continued, 
“IT am passionately fond of travel, and I believe in it. 
men do not go abroad enough. 


Our young 
I attribute our family success in 
no small measure to the fact that all of my brothers and I have 
traveled extensively. I believe in hard work, but work is not 
Many people work with their eyes on the ground. In 
journalism there is still space for great development, and I am 
sure it will be an increasingly well-paid occupation for young 
men. The profession is far from overcrowded with the right 
sort, and the expansion of our family business, which I consider 
is merely in its infancy, is only limited by the number of good 
men available. I am always looking out for good men, in track- 
ing them down for my service, and friends at the universities 
use their eyes for me. My belief in the capacity of young men 
is great, and we rarely engage anybody above 21. 

‘I believe that half the journalistic novices are wrong as 
to what the public wants to read. The public is a better critic 
than is usually imagined by editors. More money has been lost 
in journalism by the belief that people want bulk in their read- 
ing matter, than in any other way. What is wanted is quality, 
character, individuality, and the reason our Daily Mail sells over 
a million copies every morning is that it is so ‘boiled down’ that 
every telegram is practically a head line. With vou Americans 
it seems to be different, for your people must have bigness in 
journalism as in all else. The newspaper of the future, but per- 
haps not in our time, will be small and compact, possibly of the 
magazine size, in spite of the enormous mechanical difficulties. 


enough. 


“England and America are reacting upon each other, and to 
mutual advantage. Your magazines are years ahead of ours in 
style and finish, and in business administration you lead also. T 
believe the sensationalism of your daily press will abate, and 
that your best newspapers will become more solid in tone, like 
the English press. Magazine editors in the States have a genius 
for reaching the great, lonely population living in the interior 
provinces of your country, far from means of culture, as I have 
observed in my travels. This immense country constituency is 
what makes mail-order and other advertising so profitable, to 
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ing the young horses he raises in large numbers as a pastime. 

Such is a bit from the life of a young Englishman of the 
new kind, who at the age of 34 is taking ease at watching his 
huge business of publishing thirteen periodicals with an aggre- 
gate circulation of about three and a half million copies an 
issue, grow to still larger proportions; and books as well are 
published. The capital stock of Messrs. Pearson (Limited) is 
more than two million dollars, and the profits are much above 
$200,000 a year. 


C. HARMSWORTH 


the great improvement of American magazines by the larger 
money they are thus enabled to spend on their make-up. 

“It is surprising how little we English know of’ niodern 
journalism abroad. In many matters the French are a long way 
ahead of us. Even in Spain I have learned a great deal. Japan 
has the latest improvements. One office there issues a daily 
paper with morning and successive evening editions, and a 
splendid Sunday edition, with colored pictures, printed by the 
best American presses.” 

Harmsworth’s Magazines established only two years ago at 
a preliminary expense of but £20,000, has already reached a cir- 
culation of a million a month, and other magazines are on the 
way. A Sunday edition of the Daily Mail was started in 1899, 
but was withdrawn by the protests of the public. London still 
has no Sunday dailies. Among all the publications, new and 
old, there is not one that fails to pay. 

Mr. Harmsworth has high ideals on the responsibility of 
great wealth, and having no children, he is quietly looking about 
the world to see where he can best do good with his increasing 
riches. His interest in science is an intelligent one, and he 
equipped the late Jackson Harmsworth Arctic Expedition with 
$150,000. Recently he gave $25,000 to the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety for its impending expedition to the Antarctic regions. See- 
ing that England is lagging behind America, Germany and other 
nations, he published a series of articles on “Marching Back- 
ward,” and is continually reminding Great Britain that her com- 
mercial prestige is waning; and that heroic changes must come 
to pass if the nation does not go into decline. In politics his 
papers are independent, but stand for the best Liberalism, in 
their outspoken hostility to whatever abridges the rights of the 
common people. Mr. Harmsworth’s next-door neighbor at his 
town residence on Berkeley Square, is Lord Roseberry, the late 
Liberal leader, whose star is again ascendant. 

The Harmsworth business largely owes its success to the 
new-world business methods which prevail, as learned by several 
of the editors and department heads in the United States. 
Twelve large establishments on both sides of the Thames are 
necessary to house the immense activities of the Harmsworths, 
whose daily mail averages close to 10,000 letters alone, requiring 
a special department at the postoffice and a regular line of 
wagons for its delivery. In passing through these establish- 
ments, one is struck by the spirit of cheer and fraternity which 
seems to pervade all departments. 

Profit-sharing is in successful vogue, and editors and all in 
command receive a commission on the sales of their publications. 
If any one has an idea which is accepted, the company will work 
it out and make him a partner in the profits. Every week both 
employers and employed meet for social intercourse and recrea- 
tion. Billiards and other amusements are provided. The organ 
of this huge but harmonious family of about three thousand 
members is The Cue, an illustrated weekly, edited and solely 
circulated among the Harmsworth employes. 


HELEN GOULD’S HOUSE PARTY 


TTCHE train stopped at Irvington-on-the-Hudson and a score 
of children got off. They were all crippled. Some hob- 
bled on crutches. One or two were hunchbacks. Four young 
women accompanied them, like shepherdesses. Four stages 
were waiting. Eventually these drove away, each with a flock 
of crippled lambs and a shepherdess. 

That was Helen Gould’s house-party on the way to Lynd- 
hurst, her home. While those children of the tenements were 
her guests, they were to her as the children of her own brother. 
She romped with the boys—the newsboys and the bootblacks. 

That is Helen Gould’s life. Also it is the way she spends 
her money. Her annual income amounts to $1,000,000—or near- 
ly $3,000 a day. Of this sum the smallest sum is spent on Helen 
Gould’s clothes. The largest part is given secretly to the poor 
and the struggling. 
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CHRIST IN ART AND PICTURES THAT TALK 


Written for Our Day By Mrs. A. HARDY 
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AMLIN GARLAND has made the following startling as- 
H sertions: 


“The walls of American homes are, as a rule, hung 
with pictures of the crudest sort. Even in the fine homes of the 
cities, it is the exception to find pictures worth a second glance.” 

Distasteful as this statement may be to American homemak- 
ers, the homemakers will be very un-American if they do not 
analyze the statement and find out how much of truth is in its 
composition. 

It implies two things. A dearth of really excellent pictures, 
and a defective and distorted art-appreciation. 

In working the analysis, one general standard of excellence 
must be applied; and that, according to masters of the craft, is 
power of expression in the picture, and power of discernment 
in the person. 

A canvas may have on it lines, curves, lights, shades and 
colorings, each perfect in itself, but if, collectively, they have no 
story to tell, no principle to represent, one would gain just as 
much inspiration and uplift from the wall behind the picture 
as from the picture itself. 

To be worth its hanging space, a picture must be able to 
talk—talk truthfully—talk through a life time, and have a good 
subject ‘to talk about. It may cost one hundred cents or one 
million cents; we still value it for its companionship, its sym-. 
pathy and its story. 

The picture of genuine merit is the one which, somehow, 
takes us inside its frame and makes us feel as much a part of 
itself as though we were painted there. 

Take, for instance, Inquietude, by Smith Hald. To a casual 
observer there is only an angry sea, dark clouds and a woman by 
the dyke looking seaward. But, to one who looks studiously and 
through soul-eyes, a storm at sea is realized. We can hear it 
surge and cry as its fury increases, and first we know, we are 
feeling sorry for the woman—the sailor’s wife, who stands gaz- 
ing out where sky and water seem to meet, where tosses a sail- 
ship on board which is her husband. 

We see tears on her face and her lips tremble, and we go 
stand beside her, take her hand and strain our eyes watching 
the battle ’twixt ship and sea, forgetting for the time that ship 
and wave and woman are only strokes of paint. 

The same is true of Breaking-Home-Ties—the picture of 
World’s Fair fame, the picture of Thomas Horenden. Compared 
with many others, it seemed almost unpretentious in size and 
coloring; but, the bit of canvas held a sweet story—a story that 
stirred emotions and caused heart strings to vibrate. It was 
only about a grown-up son leaving home—saying goodbye to his 
mother, the father waiting at the door with the boy’s carpet bag. 

That was all. 

And yet, thousands of people every day, for months, got 
right into that little home on the canvas and gave freely of their 
sympathy to the mother in her struggle with self and the thing 
that seemed best for her boy. 

They knew just how tenderly that old carpet bag had been 
packed—just why the father had turned his face away. 

The picture told a simple, soulful story, which found an echo 
in many hearts, and, because of the echo, it became famous and 
costly. 

In order to gain a correct understanding as to the subjects 
which artists have used in producing their masterpieces, a close 
study has been made of a great number of the world’s famous 
pictures; and, while the subjects are many and varied, the one 
which above all others has inspired brain and brush and.enabled 
the artist to portray his best and noblest thought, is the Christ 
subject. 

Even as this subject has given to literature and song their 
superlativeness, so does it give to art its most perfect and potent 
model. 

It is a substantial statement in art history, that the century 
in which an artist lived and worked can always be determined by 
his choice and development of subjects. 

The Christ subject is the one exception to this rule. It is the 
one subject that has never become unfashionable. 

Again, it is stated upon good authority that picture-making 
never became a fine art until the birth of Christ. 
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In this connection, a pretty bit of tradition has come down 
through the centuries, to the effect that St. Luke was an artist, 
and delighted in making pictures of Mary and her Christ-baby, 
Although unauthenticated, the truth of the little story has never 
been pronounced impossible, since it is well-known that St. Luke 
was scholarly, classic and possessed a fine and unuual sense of 
the beautiful. And, it is not altogether impossible that the pro- 
file of Christ so widely adopted by painters of various schools, is 
copied from the pattern said to have been made by this alleged 
forerunner of Christian art. _ 

Sure it is, that among the primitive Dutch and Italian 
schools one may frequently see paintings representing Luke in 
the act of picturing Christ and his mother. 

History tells us that the great Napoleon was famed for his 
innumerable sittings for pictures; and that no person ever be- 
came the subject for so many paintings, prints and etchings as 
did he. But, even this record falls into insignificance when com- 
pared with the many times larger number of Christ pictures 
throughout the world. 

And they are pictures that talk. 

Take for example the recent painting of Holman Hunt, en- 
titled, “Finding of Christ in the Temple,” and which is said to 
be superior to any other work having the same subject. 

It represents Joseph and Mary, who have been out hunting 
for the boy, entering the temple. 

Jesus sees his parents and runs to meet them. 

It is his mother’s arms which enfold him first and in her 
face is a mingled look of intense delight at finding him, and of 
anxiety caused by his running away. 

Joseph has an arm about his wife and looks as though he 
had just said what the men of today say, “I knew the boy was 
all right.” 

In one sense the story told by this picture is very common 
place. And that is why people love it so. 

Little boys run away now-a-days, and, someway, it is sort of 
comforting to the mothers who have to hunt them, to remember 
that Christ’s mother had to hunt him. 

The time will never come when this picture will be called | 
crude or worthless. All adown the years, the divinity and hnu- 
manity of it will speak lovingly to little children and to fathes 
and mothers. 

Another recent piece equally as dear to the hearts of the 
people, is “The Burial of Christ,” by Von Uhde. Christ has been > 
lowered from the cross and is being carried to the tomb. Beside 
him walks the mother pressing one of her boy’s hands to her 
lips. Joseph, ever faithful, is there to console and to minister. 

Looking at this picture one involuntarily asks “How can she 
endure it? What power sustains her?” 

The picture itself tells us all about it, and as we listen, we 
compare Mary’s then with our now, and we ree as never be- 
fore, the sweet after-comfort which comes fr... remembering 
that our loved ones now gone received only the tenderest min- 
istrations of love. 

That great master, Rubens, world-famed, whose genius ver- 
satile as powerful, gave to the world the largest number of 
paintings ever contributed by one artist, embracing subjects 
sacred andsecular—portraitureof humans—animal studies—sub- 
jects from history and mythology, and landscapes as well, won | 
his way into the great warm heart of the world through his mas- 
terpiece, “The Descent of the Cross,” found in the cathedral at 
Antwerp. 

In subject and story the picture is very like the one by Hunt 
previously mentioned, and shows conclusively the inspiring and 
bringing-out power of a Christ subject. 

The same is true regarding Rembrandt, whose grandest | 
piece is said to be “The Supper at Emmaus.” 

In speaking of this work a noted writer and art-critic says: 
“It is Rembrandt’s Christ that will gaze at us forever after 
from between the lines of this Bible story.” 

Titian, Corregio and many other of the masters also made 
their immortal stroke in delineating Christ subjects. 

In art, as in everything else, the best is only brought out 
through a Christ. 
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EDWARD VII, ENGLAND’S NEW RULER 


Sketch Prepared for Our Day By CYRUS HOLDRIDGE 


* * 8 


HE long and eventful reign of Queen Victoria is at an end. 
T For nearly 64 years she has directed the political destinies 
of a great realm. Now that her eldest son, Albert Ed- 
ward, has ascended the throne and assumed the title of King 
the eyes of a world are fixed upon him and a critical study of 
his character is being made. As Prince of Wales it cannot be 
said that he distinguished himself other than playing the part 
of “good fellow.” Now in a new role many are placing great 
faith in his underlying traits and expect them to show forth and 
mark him as a truly great man. 

No small amount of curiosity was aroused when it became 
generally known that Emperor William of Germany was almost 
as much entitled to be king as the eldest son of Queen Victoria. 
In some instances such a succession has taken place. There is 
a good deal of misconception in the popular mind as to the line 
of succession to the British throne. The crown descends to the 
nearest heir of the last wearer, be that heir male or female— 
daughters being, of course, postponed to sons; and thus in the 
event of the Duke of York and all his children and their sur- 
viving issue, the crown would pass to the Duchess of Fife, and 
afterward descend from her to her infant daughter, the Lady 
Alexandra Duff, always supposing that a son was not born in 
the meantime. In that case the son would naturally take pre- 
cedence. 

There are certain personages in the succession to the throne 
who would obviously, from motives of public policy, never be 
allowed to ascend it—the German emperor, for instance—but 
foreign nationality or the possession of a foreign crown does not 
in itself vitiate their right. Parliament could, and in the case of 
the throne passing to a foreign sovereign undoubtedly would, 
bar the claim. 

It is sometimes said that such and such a female member 
of the royal family has “renounced” her right of succession. 
Neither the act of settlement, under which the crown devolves, 
nor any other act makes provision for renunciation upon any 
ground whatsoever. 

Few people are aware that all the members of the British 
royal family are, constitutionally speaking, commoners until 
they are formally admitted to the house of lords. There was 
some discussion as to what title Prince George should be given, 
and it was finally decided that of all the royal dukedoms that 
of York, which dates from the reign of Edward III., would be 
the most suitable. In fact, this title had always been alloted to 
the second son of the sovereign until the traditional custom was 
broken by Queen Victoria, who created her second son Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

The line of Edwards, as kings of England, has not been a 
fortunate one, but it is hoped the present king will prove an 
exception and redeem the name from any stigma which certain 
ones of his ancestors have attached to it. 

Edward I., surnamed “Longshanks,” was born at Westmin- 
ster in 1239. He was engaged in the seventh crusade and was 
returning from the holy land when he heard of his accession to 
the throne. He banished the Jews from England and defeated 
the Scots under Wallace in 1298. 

Edward IT. was the fourth son of Edward I. and the first 
Prince of Wales. In consequence of his incompetence the gov- 
ernment was intrusted by the barons to twenty-one ordainers. 
He was imprisoned in Berkley Castle and murdered at the in- 
stance of his queen, Isabella. 

Edward IIT. was the son of Edward II. and Isabella of 
France. He imprisoned the queen-mother and seized the reins 
of government. He involved England in the 100 vears’ war with 
France. His reign was signalized by several visits of the “black 
death.” 

Edward IV. was the son of Richard, Duke of York, and 
Cecily Neville, daughter of the Earl of Westmorelan. He 
played a prominent part in the struggle between the houses of 
York and Lancaster for the throne. 

Edward V. was born in Westminster Abbey Nov. 2, 1470. He 
was King of England from April to June, 1483, but was impris- 
oned in London tower by his uncle, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
by whom he and his brother were secretly put to death. 

Edward VI. was the son of Henry VIII. by his third queen, 
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Jane Seymour, and succeeded to the throne under the regency 
of his uncle, the Duke of Somerset, who was supplanted by the 
Duke of Northumberland. During his reign occurred the publi- 
cation of the forty-two articles of religion and the introduction 
of the book of common prayer. He was induced by the Duke of 
Northumberland to assign the throne to Lady Jane Grey, to the 
exclusion of Elizabeth and Mary. 

The Westminster Gazette draws attention to a somewhat 
knotty point as to the title of Edward VII, taken by the king. 
‘There was no Edward VI. in Scotland, and therefore, for that 
country, there can be no Edward VII. Possibly the king will 
be seventh in England and the first in Scotland. 

The present king has been fortunate in both of his parents. 
Each was a person of unusual fineness of character and of more 
than ordinary abilities. The best a great nation could offer has 
been at his command. He comes to his high state at nearly 
sixty years of age, after a long life of close acquaintance with 
public affairs throughout the world. His judgment is ripened 
by experience and his love of pleasure chastened by age. He 
has shown a tact in dealing with social questions, a good sense 
in performing his functions as representing the queen, which 
have earned him genuine respect throughout the realm and 
which augur well for his reign as king. 
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EDWARD VII. 


He has now for a long life known a large circle of the fore- 
most men of affairs throughout Europe. He has traveled fre- 
quently, is familiar with every European country, has visited 
the United States and has spent some time in his Indian em- 
pire. What he is, what are his capacities and what he is likely 
to do are well understood at every capital among the family of 
nations. He has not the effervescent energy or the intense pie- 
tism of the German emperor. All the more is he unlikely toblun- 
der. Genius is not the quality most in demand for the head of a 
modern state. What is wanted above all is saneness of mind— 
in other words, the good judgment which frequently leads one 
not to do things, although they may seem tempting. Albert 
Edward has this even-mindedness, the quality which above all 
others is demanded in a constitutional king. 

Professor Harry Pratt Judson of the University of Chicago, 
when asked to give his estimate of the king’s character and fu- 
ture, said: 
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“Edward VII. will be a constitutional king. 
but he will not govern. Parliament has stripped the crown of 
nearly all prerogative. Still, we err in holding the king of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and emperor of 
India to be a mere figurehead. 


He will reign, 


His influence goes far in deter- 
mining many important policies. His personality counts formuch 
in the vigorous life of British society. It counts for much in 
the orderly operations of British constitutional government. He 
will be, after all, in the thoroughly British way, one of the great 
forces in the public affairs of the early century. There is every 
reason to believe that he will be worthy of his exalted station 
and great responsibilities.” 

This estimate from a critical professor of political science 
goes far in giving a correct idea of the new sovereign. His per- 
sonal character has perhaps never shone forth in clearer 
light than in an interview he accorded one of the staff members 
of an English magazine a few weeks ago. 

When the correspondent was ushered into his study at 
Marlborough House the prince was seated at an old-fashioned 
pedestal writing desk, the facsimile of the one used by his 
father, the late prince consort, which was piled high with 
papers and documents of all descriptions. 
kind in the extreme. 


His greeting was 
It was merely like an elderly business 
man, smiling a kindly welcome to some young and daring in- 
truder. 

“Well, what do you want me to say?” was his royal high- 
ness’ query as soon as the preliminary greetings were over. 

The correspondent launched forth his questions, beginning 
with inquiries about the numerous public dinners which the 
prince attended, and alluding to the published statement that 
the prince held the record for obtaining the largest sum of 
money ever collected at one banquet. 

“Yes; that’s quite correct. I certainly hold the record in 
that respect,” said the prince. ‘And presiding at dinners, etc., 
for the benefit of charities, especially Masonic ones, is almost 
a pleasure to me. The only part which I do not like about the 
proceedings is if the dinner drags itself out to a considerable 
length. That I do not like, and when dining in private at home 
the meal seldom lasts more than an hour.” 

“With regard to horse racing and betting, your royal high- 
ness?” 

“IT think racing is the finest sport in the world, and I only 
regret that it should be harmed by the amount of betting which 
goes on. Personally, Iam strongly adverse to the practice and I 
always use what influence I possess to discounténance it among 
my personal friends, especially when it is made a regular prac- 
tice of and the stakes are large.” 

“There are many people who think your royal highness has 
a very easy life of it, and that the hardest duties which you 
have to perform are attending state functions, ete.” 

“Now, here is some information for you,” said the prince. 
“Do you know that I myself see every letter which is addressed 
to me and in the majority of instances dictate the reply? 
When the mail arrives in the morning it is opened by my secre- 
tary’s staff and sorted into three groups—letters from personal 
friends and relatives, those bearing on state affairs and, thirdly, 
begging letters and petitions, ete.—and I make it my business 
to make myself aware of the contents of each. This of itself is 
no little task when you take into consideration the fact that 
each morning’s mail consists of some hundreds of letters. So, 
that those who say mine is an idle life malign me.” 

Asked his opinion on South African affairs, he smilingly 
shook his head and refused to be drawn out, but he said that he 
should always remember with the deepest affection and regard 
the heroic conduct of the troops in the campaign.” 

“One more question,” said the correspondent. 
your royal highness’ favorite recreation?” 

“Shooting,” he replied, unhesitatingly. “There is nothing 
I like better than a good day’s shoot. It seems the only thing 
which takes me out of myself and makes me forget the cares 
and responsibilities of my position.” 

From this little conversation a clear picture of England's 
sovereign is obtainable. He is a hearty, full-blooded, life-loving 
man. He has to the full the Englishman’s delight in sport. In 
his earlier years he was not a puritan—but he was not and is 
not a roue. The English people will forgive him his old follies 
and under the fierce light that beats upon a throne he will seek 
to commend himself to the approval and affection of his people. 
Power makes even young men conservative and careful, and,, 
guided by the able men of the dominant party of his kingdom, 
we will hear no more of the follies of the prince of Wales. 
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It is safe to say that there never has been a more interesting 
prince. To have filled this position with dignity and grace is 
no small matter. And he has filled it. He has been “the first 
gentleman in England” in fact as well as in name. If a hunting 
term be permissible regarding one who loves all forms of sport, 
he has taken many ditticult fences in his day and has never 
come a cropper. 

Englishmen think that they love him for his democracy, but 
if it had been the wrong sort of democracy they would not love 
him at all. His has always been the kind that did not forget 
itself. Though he wore a sack coat when he felt like it and an 
Alpine hat when a man who recagnizes the dictates of fashion 
would have worn one of silk; though he used a cab instead of a 
royal carriage and took a first-class compartment instead of a 
royal train; though he lived much in the clubs and mingled in 
a way with those beneath him socially, he never let it be for- 
gotten that he was the prince and that he must be respected as 
such, 

lt seems certain that society will play a stronger part in the 
court of Edward VII. than it did in the court of Queen Victoria. 
lar-seeing observers expect to see the, court of Edward blos- 
som out into one of great magnificence. They believe that he 
will surround his throne with an aristocracy of the highest sort, 
and that probably there will be a revival to some extent of offi- 
cial influence in that charmed circle called society. 

There are some within that circle who are even hoping for 
a reappearance of the glorious closing days of the eighteenth 
century, When England was ruled by “Brooke’s Club” and the 
London drawing-rooms. Should this take place it will give a 
great impulse to republicanism. 

That VII. will monarch none 
will gainsay. He has had his baptism of fire and has shown that 
he possesses all the attributes of bravery that 


Edward make a courageous 
go to make a 
first-rate man as well as an admirable king. 

It was in April, 1900, that he was brought face to face with 
the revolver of a would-be assassin, the seatter-brained youth 
Seipido. The prince’s conduct on that occasion won for him the 
admiration of all his people. He was cool, unterrified, gentle. 

Ile gazed calmly into the muzzle of the weapon that threat- 
ened to put an end to his existence, and when Scipido was 
seized requested those who laid hands on him not to be harsh 
with him, 

On another oceasion, less supremely testing his courage, 
though by no means unworthy of recording, he was sleeping in 
the south of France when an earthquake occurred. The prince 
But he quietly turned 
over in bed and refused to have his rest disturbed by so trivia! 
a thing as an earthquake. 


was awakened and warned to escape. 


It is things such as these that make Englishmen feel as- 
sured that it is no weakling who will ascend the throne and that 
give them confidence that he will fill it as he has filled other 
situations, with dignity and courage. 

By right of birth he is the equal of the greatest of emperors, 
and carries about with him as a collection of pictures those 
proud orders of knighthood to gain which all other men, except 
kings and crowned princes, risk life and all that is dearer than 
life. 

He is, of course, many times over a doctor of laws, of divin- 
ity, of medicine, of music, and equally, of course, grand master 
of Free Masons, president of learned institutions and honorary 
colonel not only of home regiments, but of regiments all over 
Europe. He is a field marshall, without having done the service 
of simple lieutenant; he is an admiral of the fleet without hav- 
ing sailed as sailing master even on his own private yacht. 

Albert Edward’s youth was passed very much after the fash- 
ion of that of other royal princes. He studied under private 
tutors for several years; passed one session at the University 
of Edinburgh; spent a year at Oxford, and went through a 
course of four vears at Cambridge. Then came his travels. 

Of the king’s globe-trotting experiences, while he was yet 
Prince of Wales, books could be written. He has traveled in 
nearly all parts of the world, and has been received everywhere 
with remarkable enthusiasm. As a boy of 15 he went through 
Germany and Switzerland, and two vears later he paid a visit 
to the pope—the first visit the vatican ever received from a 
British prince. 

His visit to this country in 1860 was one ceaseless whirl of 
gayety, and well remembered in Chicago, where the 
roval party stopped at the old Richmond House, at the corner 
of Lake street and Michigan avenue. The grand ball given in 
his honor on that oecasion is still talked about at the afternoon 
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teas of the “old dames” today when his name comes up. 

Two years later, accompanied by Dean Stanley, the prince 
visited Palestine, and later on, Egypt and India. The trip to 
the mystic land of the Brahmins was unparalleled in many ways, 
and did much to strengthen the loyalty of the native chiefs. 

Rich and rare presents were showered upon the prince with 
a profuse and lavish generosity. The Maharajah of Cashmere 
not only gave him rich gifts, but actually caused some thirty 
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about the king is quite apropos. While a young man some of 
the ladies of his set had arranged an elaborate picnic at which 
the Prince of Wales was to be the star. At the same time his 
presence was demanded for the laying of a corner-stone for a 
town hall. The prince broke the social engagement for the pub- 
lic one, and some time afterward he was good-naturedly chaffed 
by the ladies for his nonappearance at the picnic. 


“T was commanded to other duties,” said the prince in ex- 
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niles of new road to be constructed expressly for the conven- 
ience of his visitor. The Maharajah of Lahore presented a 
sword studded with gems valued at $60,000, saying at the time: 

“If it be the prince’s will to try it, here is my neck.” 

Since then scarcely a year has passed that the prince did 
not make some extensive trip. 

The king has inherited much of the punctuality and devo- 
tion to public duties evinced by his lamented mother, and he is 
pre-eminently a busy man. In this respect the testimony of 
Chauncey M. Depew, who on one of his recent visits to England 
spent much time in the prince’s coterie, may well be given: 

“Ever since the prince reached his majority,” said Mr. De- 
pew, “he has been most careful in observing his public duties. 
If his presence is asked at a Sunday school picnic, a horse show, 
a race course, or a corner stone laying, he is always there, no 
matter what the personal discomfort. In fact, association with 
his subjects has made his face more familiar to the people of 
England by actual contact than any other human being, and 
far more than that of the President in our land to us. 

“They are proud of him, and I have yet to hear one man or 
woman speak who would not be glad to see him king, without 
meaning any disrespect to his mother. He has grown closer 
into their lives than any man of his rank in the history of Eng- 
land. He spends his money everywhere. He is charitable to a 
great degree, and the people of no nation are more fond of see- 
ing their sovereign than the English. 

“His life in the field, whether behind the hounds, on the 
quarter stretch, or with his guns and dogs on the heather, is 
but a part of his common purpose to represent in all his ac- 
tions the wishes of his people and their penchants. It is a com- 
mon saying at every public gathering where the prince is an- 
nounced to appear, if any doubt is expressed as to his coming, 
‘The prince never disappoints.’ ” 

In this connection one of the countless anecdotes retailed 





planation of his inability to keep his appointment. 

“Oh, I guess your mamma would not let you come,” 
one, Who was more indiscreet than the others. 

The prince’s remark, made quite gravely, was: “Be kind 
enough, madam, to remember that my mother is your queen, 
and has the right to command us both.” 

The courtship, marriage and home life of the new ruler has 
been a happy one. The new queen of Great Britain came from 
one of the most wonderful of royal families, that of Denmark, 
a nursery of kings and queens. 


replied 


It has furnished a czarina for 
the Russians, the queen of Britain, a ruling monarch for unfort- 
unate Greece, and no end of princes and princesses in alliance 
with their equals in other reigning houses. 

It was in the year after his American tour that the then 
Prince of Wales met Princess Alexandra. The prince paid a 
visit to the Rhine, ostensibly to witness some Prussian military 
maneuvers, in reality to make the acquaintance of his future 
wife. The meeting took place in the cathedral at Worms, where 
the courtship may be said to have commenced. Though the 
prince had gone abroad with the intention of visiting Princess 
\lexandra, this meeting in the cathedral was purely accidental. 
The favorable impression upon the prince was reciprocated, and 
for months afterward London and Copenhagen talked of nothing 
but the forthcoming wedding. The announcement of the en- 
gagement was made Jan. 15, 1863, the princess landed at Grave- 
send on March 7, and the wedding took place three days later 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, which had not been the scene 
of a royal marriage for over seven centuries. The archbishop 
of Canterbury performed the ceremony, in the presence of the 
queen. 

During the years of her marriage Alexandra of Wales has 
steadily grown in the affection of her adopted country, and her 
appearance in public anywhere has always been the signal for 
genuine enthusiasm. Like the throne of Queen Victoria, her 
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position is “broad based upon the people’s will.” 

‘Lhe new queen of Great Britain is a woman of pure life, and 
of most lovable character. It is said by those who should know 
that she not only has the same charm of face as her mother, 
but the same exceptional brightness, the same heart of gold. 
She is a zealous churchwoman and is devoted to many unos- 
tentatious charities. ‘The innate kindness of heart and pity for 
the been of her life have 
done far more to make the name of Alexandra esteemed and 
loved than all the high titles conferred upon her by birth or 
favor. 


poor which have so characteristic 


One of the many social schemes with which the queen has 
been associated is Alexandra House, Kensington, a home for 
female students in art, science and music. There are fifty or 
sixty suites of rooms, each suite accommodating two students. 
Her letter to the Lord Mayor of London, pleading for the “poor- 
est of the poor,” made the diamond jubilee a happy event in 
thousands of houses where happiness seldom reigns, and 300,000 
of London’s poorest poor responded to the toast of “The Good 
Princess” with as much heartiness as ever the toast called forth 
in more fashionable surroundings. It was on this occasion that 
Sir Thomas Lipton sent his check for $125,000 to the Princess of 
Wales. 

The queen is a model housewife, as all can testify who have 
experienced the pleasure of a visit to Sandringham, the Norfolk 
home of the queen. The interest taker in the village and its peo- 
ple by both the present queen and king is evident on every 
hand, and many stories are told of the queen’s kindly attention 
to the needs of her humbler neighbors. Everybody has heard 
of the model dairy at Sandringham. There the queen, while 
Princess of Wales, spent much of her time when at home mak- 
ing butter, in apron and sleeves, on the marble counter running 
around the room. 
rooms and there the queen frequently entertained her friends 
at tea, dispensing with all social restrictions. 

Five children have been born to the royal couple—Albert 
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It is a pretty Swiss cottage, containing five 
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Victor, who was cut down in the flower of his youth; George 
Frederick, now the Duke of York and heir apparent, born in 
1865; Princess Louisa Victoria, now Duchess of Fife; Princess 
Victoria Alexandra, and Princess Maud, married 
Charles of Denmark. 

One of the most interesting questions which will immedi- 
ately arise will be the income of the new ruler. Under Queea 
Victoria a civil list of $2,000,000 a year was allowed, together 
with certain reservations of the crown property. In return for 
this she surrendered to the management of paliament most of 
the property belonging to the crown. During her long reign 
the crown property nearly doubled in value, and is today yield- 
ing an annual income of more than $3,000,000. As all contracts 
made with parliament lapsed with her death King Edward VLI. 
can undoubtedly claim a civil list of from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000 
a year. It is said that England profited by its contract with 
Victoria to the extent of $30,000,000. 

The words of the new king on taking the oath of office are 
an assurance of his earnest desire to promote the welfare of 
the entire nation. Among other things he said: “In undertak- 
ing the heavy load which now devolves upon me, I am fully de- 
termined to be a constitutional sovereign in the strictest sense 
of the word, and, so long as there is breath in my body, to work 
for the good and amelioration of my people.” 

Should he carry out such a program, as there is every reason 
to believe he will, the moral forces of England will be given a 
splendid uplift. 

Whatever else may be predicted as to the future policy ef 
England’s new ruler this much may be stated with confidenee, 
he will be intensely English. While he will be a strong force ia 
behalf of peace, he will not lack the element of aggressiveness. 
He will pursue the line of precedent with all the adherenee 
which characterized his mother, Queen Victoria. The ample 
fortune she left of many millions will provide for courtly 
splendor and make it possible for him te act independently and 
effectively should he desire te do so. 
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PICKING ORANGES IN CALIFORNIA 


SHOUSANDS of boys, men and women are employed in, 
gathering the product of an orange orchard. 


grow low and the fruit is, therefore, easily gathered. But there 
are thousands of acres of trees which are quite tall and these 
must be picked from ladders laid against a tree. The picker has 
tied to his waist after the manner of an apron a long gunny 
sack into which the oranges are dropped. They are not pulled 
off the twigs, but are cut off with a pair of shears. Then they 
are placed in carrying boxes, which are hauled to the packing 
houses. The fruit must be picked from the color, only the riper 
being selected from a tree which is heavily laden. An experi- 
enced eye tells the picker what kind of fruit will do for picking, 
he being guided almost entirely by the tinge which the fruit has 
taken on. 

In the height of the season when the golden globes are 
being hauled to the packers in wagons stretching out in long 
trains there are busy times for everybody. If there has been 
much wind there is a heavy collection of dust on the fruit. 
which must be removed. Some of this is done by dry brushing. 
The oranges are put in a long trough and through it is run a 
belt on which has been fastened a number of brushes. If the 
fruit is not too heavily coated the dust is removed in this way 
alone, but it frequently requires a washing to take off the dirt. 
The oranges are put into another kind of trough half-filled with 
water. They float on the surface and a man takes a broom and 
swishes them about in a lively manner. Then they are taken 
up by a conveyer which dumps them into another trough, where 
is a brush belt. The brushes now serve to take off the surplus 
water and polish up the yellow skin. As they are brushed they 
are again lifted and rolled out on a long, wide rack made of 
slats set on edge, there being an inch of space between two 
slats so that there is a free passage of air. This rack is set at 
an incline, out of doors and in the sun, where the fruit is quick- 
ly dried. At the lower end of the rack is a row of boxes into 
which a narrow gate being lifted, the oranges roll, and then the 
boxes are carried to the grading machine. In California the 
big, wide racks set out in the sun furnish an interesting sight 
for long distances. A train will swing around a curve in an 
orange belt and bring into view a dozen or more packing hous- 


“made out of the run, and they are boxed accordingly. 


es, where, spread out on the racks, in a solid mass, their gokden 


Nowadays @fiskins glinting in the sunlight, is a wealth of fruit. 
many of the trees are “cut back,” so as to make them 4 


No orange that ever grew on @ California tree need expect 
to escape the grading machine. A dozen or more grades are 
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‘claimed that the poorest fruit is sold on the coast, only the 


choicest grades being shipped east. Each orange is wrapped 
in tissue paper by young women who become adepts at the 
work. ‘Then they are put inte, boxes, so many dozen to the box, 
according to their size. There is such a thing as producing 
oranges of too large a size, so that but few may be put into a 
box, which increases their cost because of 
charges. 


transportation 


A great amount of care is necessary in loading oranges for 
shipment across the country. The boxes are set on end in a 
row across the car, which in summer must be iced. Each box 
set so there will be several inches of space between the rows 
and between the boxes in arow. A slat is then nailed across the 
row, a nail being driven into each box, so that the row keeps 
its original position from one end of the country to the other. 

Another tier of boxes is set on top of the first tier and the 
car is allowed to go at that, there being about 360 boxes to the 
car. Many stations ship 500 carloads a year. Such places 
zs Riverside, Redlands, Pomona, Ontario and Azusa have out- 
puts immeasurably larger. The oranges are sent across the 
country at high speed in some of the best-equipped trains to be 
found anywhere. 

Several years ago the orange growers faced a condition 
which threatened to drive them to ruin. This was the presence 
of the destructive scale, which at places played sad havoe with 
the orange trees. The growers in Riverside county were quick 
to grapple with the foe; they made up a fund and sent scien- 
tists to Australia to find the scale-eating insect and to bring a 
colony of it to California. They were away for many months, 
but finally returned with many specimens of the vedalia cardi- 
nalis, which belongs to the ladybug tribe. The newcomers in- 
creased rapidly and spread themselves over the great orchards 
of the famous orange-growing valley, so that today there is 
little fear of the ravages of the scale. 
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WHAT is MAKING GERMANY an INDUSTRIAL STATE 


By Professor J.C. MONAGHAN, University of Wisconsin 


Hi German industrial schools consist of industrial, indus- 
trial art, commercial, 
schools. 


commercial high and technical 
Industrial schools, as the name implies, are de- 
voted to a particular industry 


’ 


Saxony, a kingdom of less than 
4,000,000 souls, has 250 such schools. ‘That little kingdom,hun- 
dreds of miles from the sea, sends millions of dollars’ worth of 
It has lace- 
making schools at Plauen and Eibenstock, centers of the lace 
industry, knitting schools at Chemnitz and Limbach; for those 
cities are famous for their hosiery and gloves. 


its manufactured goods to all parts of the world. 


‘There are weav- 
ing schools in almost every large weaving center, sometimes 
two. There are also schools to teach toy-makers in the moun- 
tains, a magnificent plumbers school at Aue, center of the can- 
makers trade. Dresden and one or two other towns have black- 
smith schools. By the side of benches or tables, boys, about to 
take up the blacksmith’s trade, are taught the anatomy of a 
horse’s hoof, its original form and changes. With plaster casts, 
which the boys examine, the teacher explains the anatomy, 
showing where quick, nerve, vein, and artery lie in the normal 
and, 99 times in 100, in the abnormal forms. 
made perfect by comparing the plaster cast forms with the real 
hoots. The anatomy of the leg from the knee down is taught, 
too; and instruction is given in the treatment of the simpler 
forms of disease. From the theoretic department, or lecture 
rooms, the boys pass to a blacksmith shop, where excellent 
blacksmiths are busy at forge and anvil shoeing actual horses 
or doing the dozen and one things done in a blacksmith shop. 
Here the boys work, learn how to handle tools, to weld, turn, 
anneal or temper, ete. Anything more practical, it would be 
hard to imagine. The result is found in the fact that a German 
horse seldom goes lame because of a nail driven into the quick 
by an inexpert or incompetent workman. 

Men and women look almost unconsciously for what is true, 
beautiful and good. This is opposed to the utilitarian type, men 
and women who want only useful and practical things. Art 
in education answers our esthetic and artistic yearnings. Great 
values are imparted to a thousand things by the magie touch 
of art. To teach art of all kinds is one of the empire’s great 
aims, but to teach art as applied to industries has become a ne- 
cessity. France has done this so successfully that the empire, 
even England, ourselves and others must follow her. It is in 
the application of art to industrial products that education en- 
lightens and ennobles. In answering a people’s esthetic yearn- 
ings a government gives hostages to fortune. By art, people 
pass from the crude to the ornamental and attractive. Life 
opens new vistas of pleasure and power. 

In the lace-making schools at Eibenstock, the interest in- 
creased a thousand-fold when the students had art and lessons 
in estheticism added to their courses. When told that curtains, 
tapestries, decorations should 
harmonize or correspond in style, baroque with baroque, Louis 
14 with Louis 14, empire with empire, etc., a new pleasure was 
added to school work, a new incentive to study. When told that 
the parts need not necessarily be all alike, that is of the same 
pattern, that harmony need not mean uniformity or monotony, 
they learned to understand many of art’s mysterious meanings 
and to love their work. Wood-carving added art to the industry 
of carpentering; pattern-making adds art to weaving; the pic- 
ture-painting artist adds art to painting as an art. If talented. 
he mounts to the regions or realms of pure art and leaves the 
industry to others. By the application of art to its industries, 
the empire has lifted its people into the lofty altitudes always 
occupied by artistic people. Nor need such an education be lim- 
ited. Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci were architects, painters, 
sculptors (one at least), writers, poets, statesmen and engineers. 
Their lives were rich in usefulness and beauty. 

It is along artistic lines that Germany leads. Take such 
simple things as hosiery, underwear and gloves. When it is a 
question of machine work, we win. When skilled hand work 
has its share therein or thereon, we are beaten. Hosiery buyers 
who came twice a year to Chemnitz to buy for American houses, 
told me that it will be 25 or 30 years before we shall be able to 
finish as the Germans finish. There is a fixed relation between 
the industrial and the industrial art school. As an example, 
take the jewelry school at Pforzhein in the Black forest. Both 
schools, industrial and industrial art, are in the same building; 


Demonstration is 


ceilings, furniture, coverings, 


as | remember it, a beautiful edifice classic in its architectural 
form. In the industrial school the boys learn how to mix and 
apply solders, what they need to know later as jewelers about 
metallurgy, much plain and a little ornamental drawing. Should 
a boy in the industrial school showa decided tendency toward art, 
he is put into the industrial art side of the building, where he 
adds ornamental drawing, designing, ete., to the metallurgy or 
other essentials of his future trade. If to this he adds remark- 
able talents he is told to try Paris, his expenses being paid. 
Every spark of talent or genius is eagerly watched and sought 
for. The German is not nearly so bright, artistically, as our 
people; but he is patient, persevering, and he who woos art 
must be patient, persevering and plodding, if he wishes to sue- 
ceed. Anything like an elaborate or even essentially necessary 
description of the industrial art schools of the empire would 
require too much time and space. The only thing like them in 
England and this country are the so-called trade schools, and 
these are mere The Germans call them trade (ge- 
werbe) and art trade (kunst-gewerbe) schools. 

Beyond or behind these trade, that is industrial and indus- 
trial art schools, are the empire’s technical schools, called teeh- 


shadows. 











“Dont ihrow Away Your Life Preserver, Little Girl!” 


— St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


nicums and polytechnicums. 
plural. 


I anglicize rather than latinize the 
It is hardly necessary to enter on a description ef 
these, so well are they known. What share they have had in 
helping the empire forward, it would be hard to say. The work 
done by them in building up a great system of education, it 
would be hard to overestimate. Engineers, chemists, great ma- 
chinists have gone out of these to fill important positions all 
over the earth. They are noted for their thoroughness. The 
one at Charlottenberg ranks high, fully as high as any in Eu- 
rope, with possibly a single exception, the one at Paris. Bos- 
ton’s school of technology I was told is better: I hope it is. The 
best evidence goes to show that both Berlin and Paris schools 
rank very high indeed. 

Germany in 1870 had 64 per cent. of its people on farms; 
today it has only 33 per cent. It has changed from.an agrieul- 
tural to an industrial and commercial state. The record of the 
last thirty years reads like romance. Nothing in the history ef 
the old Hansa towns equals the records of Bremen, Hamburg 
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and Stettin, in recent years. In 1890, 2,522 English ships went 
through the Suez canal and 275 German. The English percent- 
age of the total number that passed through was 74.4 per cent, 
the German 8.1 per cent. In 1899 the English ships numbered 
2,310, or 64 per cent, the German 387, or 10.7 per cent. These 
percentages persist in Germany’s favor, even in the tonnage. In 
the years 1895-99 England’s part in the total tonnage that pass- 
ed through, went down from 71.7 per cent. to 66.6 per cent., 
while Germany’s went up from 8.2 per cent. to 10.8 per cent. 
Hamburg’s and Bremen’s leading companies, the Hamburg 
American and the North German Lloyd, are the largest lines in 
the world. How has all this happened? English kings, some 
one said, in order to stimulate trading (we find it in the laws of 
Athelstan) gave the title thane to any merchant who crossed 
the sea thrice in his own ship. Germany has given even greater 
encouragement, she has judiciously and wisely subsidized com- 
panies, encouraged her captains, fostered commerce by means 
of her consuls and her foreign office, granted privileges, cut 
canals to unite seas and widely separated cities, and has added 
a system of commercial education the most commendable in 
Europe. Nothing in the long line of legislation, beginning 
away back in the early years of the century just ending, equals, 
certainly nothing surpasses, the work done to make the empire 
Kngland’s rival, if not equal as a commercial and maritime pow- 
er. Nor is the end yet. Hamburg’s new commercial universl- 
ty, the commercial high school at Leipzig, the colonial move- 
ment, the recent legislation looking to a larger fleet, are all 
along a line persistently followed by the empire’s leading states- 
men and politicians, men who have learned the wise lesson 
taught by the wisest of the Romanoffs, Peter the Great, that to 
be truly great, a nation must be commercially great. 

Success has followed. 
eler. 


Knowledge indeed is the great lev- 
Monopoly and priviledge are doomed the day all classes 
are educated. Even the rich nobles no longer look on labor as 
degrading. The kaiser’s example commands emulation. 


Hohenzollern learns a trade. 


cach 


Unimpeachable and unbiased testimony is coming in from 
all sides to show that there is a great leveling up, not down. 
There is a movement on foot to remove the rankling sore caused 
by the old class distinctions. The best of the empire’s barons are 
the big men who have built and are building its great indus- 
tries, the Krupps, Hartmanns and Heyls. Prof. Blondel, sent 
by France at the head of a commission, to seek out the cause of 
the empire’s marvelous industrial and commercial progress, 
says it is due, first, to the temperament of the German people, 
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second, to their marvelous system of industrial education, and 
third, to the successful application of scientific methods to man- 
ufactures and commerce. Could anything be more concise or 
true? It sustains similar opinions put forth by Sir Philip Mag- 
nus, Dean Johnson, Prof. Thurston, Sir Swire Smith and others. 
The third cause is a corollary of the second; scientific methods. 
are susceptible of application only after they are learned. 

The German schoolmaster has done his work well. ‘The 
broken fragments of an empire, once discordant states, were 
welded by his power into the most compact force since Na- 
poleon sank into his island grave. He has changed the empire 
from a slow moving, hard working, almost poverty-stricken, 
agricultural state to an industrial and commercial one, rich in 
material wealth beyond all that her best and most ambitious 
statesmen believed possible, but richer still in all the highest 
achievements of human endeavor. Not only is the new nation 
a hive of human industry, it is the home of a culture, refine- 
ment and education marked by the arts and sciences, musie 
leading, that will bearcomparison with Greece when Pericles and 
Aspasia were in Athens. In the useful arts the empire is easily 
ahead of all others. In electricity it equals ourselves; in cer- 
tain lines of chemistry it not only has no equal, but no compe- 
tition of any kind worth considering. From being a buyer of 
ships at Glasgow, Belfast, and Barrow, it has become the hest 
of builders; its iron-masters and steel-makers, its Krupps and 
Hartmanns are hardly equaled by the Cramps and Carnegies of 
our own country. In Stettin, one yard, the Vulcan emp]>ys 
It built the best ship that floats, Kaiser Wilhelm der 
It is to build better ones. 


6,500 men. 
Grosse. Ditches have been dug into 
harbors for the huge leviathans of the ocean. 
cut, one from the 


Canals have been 
Jaltic to the North sea, another from Lerlin 
and other big cities for the purpose of cheap transportation and 
easy communications. 

It is for us 
to emulate, not envy. Education, of any kind, elevates. The 
worker in wood who knows the laws of botany, the worker in 
iren who is a metallurgist, the toiler at the mule, loom, or in 


In this the schoolmaster is easily recognizable. 


any line of textiles, who is familiar with fibers and their laws, 
patterns and the laws of designing, the farmer in the field who 
knows the laws by which the grasses grow and the flowers 
bloom, who knows the courses of the softly shining moon and 
the kindly smiling stars, the soil suffusing clouds or the sun’s 
effect on flower and fruit and vegetable, will give the God who 
made them and gave them their laws a worshij higher than 
that cf the ignorant boor or peasant steeped in ignorance. 





TELEGRAPHY AS AN EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN 


Interview with an Expert Operator 


ELEGRAPHY offers a good field for the average young 
woman, but the demand for employees does not keep 
pace with the supply,’ on account of the competition of 

the telephone. The 500,000 telephone-stations in the -United 
States, and the 20,000 women engaged in the work, represent 
the employment which would otherwise have gone to tele- 
graphy. This has reduced the growth of the telegraph compan- 
ies, but has not checked the number of bright girls who have 
taken the course of instruction in the telegraph schools. I do 
not mean to say that the companies have had their business fall 
off, but only that their new business has not increased as rapid- 
ly as it would have done had there been no telephone. A conse: 
quence of this condition is that the superintendents have much 
less difficulty in obtaining operators today than they did when I 
learned the calling, fifteen years ago. Of the applicants, the 
graduates from the schools do well, but I think the best are 
those who have been instructed by friends who are experts in 
the trade. I have taught many girls myself, and I have always 
noticed that it is easier to adapt yourself to one pupil than it 
is to half-a-dozen. 

This personal equation is a permanent affair. No matter 
how much the student may try, it is never eliminated altogeth- 
er. It is physical as well as mental, and is easily recognized by 
all experts. In my own case I can identify at least twenty oper- 
ators the moment I hear the wires beginning to click. Some- 
times it is the sharpness of the sound, sometimes the rapidity 
of the transmission, sometimes the blurring of letters, and 


sometimes a wave-like variation in the sound sequences. I think 
these minute differences are more marked in women than in 
men. The latter are much more uniform in their work and in 
their physical condition. They manifest differences, of course, 
but these depend more upon the operator’s mood than upon the 
operator himself. Women, on the other hand, do not manifest 
their moods so much in their manipulation of the key. It is 
always subordinate to their personality. 

The common belief that after a short period of study any 
girl can become a good operator is entirely erroneous. The 
average student requires threé months at least before she is 
capable of using an instrument understandingly, but she is al- 
together inadequate to do work of any value. One year of prac- 
tice and work is requisite to make her a third or fourth-class 
operator, when she receives $25 a month. In the second vear 
of her work she should develop enough command of the calling 
to send and receive 150 messages a day. Her pay then generally 
becomes $35 or $40 a month. At the end of six months this is 
raised, if she is worthy, to $40 or $45 a month, and at the end 
of a year to $50, which is the maximum so far as the companies 
are concerned. Beyond this, however, is a clerkship in a bank- 
er’s or broker’s office, in a great newspaper office, or in a Gov- 
ernment office. Here special salaries are paid. The responsi- 
bility is often great, however, as the operator must be absolute- 
ly accurate in both English and code ciphers, and frequently is 
called upon to use other languages. 
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FROM THE GREAT LAKES TO HUDSON’S BAY 


By RENE BACHE 


HE railway newly started, which is to connect the Great 
Lakes with Hudson’s Bay, is not only a very picturesque 
enterprise, inasmuch as it will open up a country hitherto 

to a great extent unexplored, but also a speculation promising 
rich returns to capitalists who have embarked in it. It will tap 
the resources of a region vastly productive of furs, and will ex- 
ploit the coal fields of the valley of the Saskatchewan, through 
which runs a river navigable by steamers, affording every facil- 
ity for transportation. 
among the greatest in the world. 


These coal fields are believed to be 
As for Hudson’s Bay itself, 
on the shores of which the road will have a terminus, that im- 
mense sheet of water—an almost land-locked sea, with 3,000 
miles of coast-line—abounds in whales and fishes commercially 
valuable. 

A glance at the map will show that Hudson’s Bay is the 
southernmost of a great system of sounds which runs up into 
the Arctic. Its only outlet is through the straits which, being 
in €0 degrees North latitude, are entirely blocked by ice, ex- 
cept for two months in the year; and even during these two 
months they are so obstructed that the passage is difficult and 
dangerous. Two hundred and ninety years ago Hendrick Hud- 
son, the famous navigator, had wintered in the bay, after mak- 
ing a fourth attempt to find the much-desired Northwest Pas- 
sage to the Pacific, and being out of provisions, was about to 
return home, when his crew mutinied. The mutineers set him 
adrift in an open boat, with his son and seven others—never to 
be heard of again, though doubtless they perished of cold and 
hunger—and cooly navigated the ship back to England. Though 
they confessed what they had done, they were never punished. 

Even after this catastrophe, it was still supposed that the 
straits which Hudson had discovered opened a pathway to the 
-acific, and, pending further explorations, Prince Rupert form- 
ed the notion that a lucrative trade in furs might be carried on 
with the natives. So he formed a joint stock association, and 
in 1670 King Charles I. granted to him and seventeen other 
noblemen and gentlemen a charter incorporating them as the 
“Company of Adventurers of England Trading into Hudson’s 
Bay.” To this company he gave lordship over all the country 
watered by rivers flowing into the bay, with sole right of trad- 
ing and the privilege of building warships and establishing 
forts. In return for this enormous grant, the association was 
to pay to the sovereign the skins of two elks and two black 
beavers annually. 

Now, the company was very successful from the start, and 
from that day to this it has made a great deal of money. Its 
business is the getting of furs, and chief among these are the 
pelts of the beaver and the marten. The character of the fur- 
producing fauna of the region, and its wealth in animals valua- 
ble for their skins, will be best shown by quoting figures for the 
year 1890 (the latest readily obtainable), which state the out- 
put for that twelvemonth at 64,246 beaver, 64,689 marten, 8,180 
otter, 11,445 lynx, 22,047 fox, 1,388 wolverine, 10,542 bear, 4,237 
wolf, 29,363 mink, 574,743 muskrat, 36,286 rabbit, 5,658 fisher, 2,445 
badger, 12,583 skunk, and 2,195 hair seals skins. The fisher is 
a big gray-headed marten, and the foxes are some of them jet 
black, some silver, some red, some white, and some blue. 

Since 1879 the output of the Hudson’s Bay Company has fal- 
len off considerably. The greatest number of beaver skins 
taken was in 1871, when 174,461 were sent to market, and in 
1868 the number of marten pelts rose to 163,088. More than 
1,000,000 muskrat skins were shipped out of the Territory in 
each of the three years 1881, 1882, and 1883. Eiderdown and 
goose-quills are by-products of the company, and another is cas- 
torum, which is a substance contained in certain glands in the 
body of the beaver. In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the 
polar bear is found up in the northern part of Hudson’s Bay, 
and elk and the species of reindeer known as the woodland cari- 
bou are numerous on the west side of that body of water. 

The story of Hudson’s Bay and the region surrounding it is 
the story of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which under its origi- 
nal charter was practically sovereign over 4,500,000 square miles 
—a territory one-third greater in area than the whole of Eu- 
rope. It is not easy to realize the immensity of the country, 
geographically, though a notion of it is conveyed by the state- 
ment that from Pembina, on the Red River, to Fort Anderson, 
on the Mackenzie, is as far as from London to Mecca, and from 


King’s Posts to the Pelly Banks is further than from Paris to 
Samarcand. <All of this vast region is still under the influence 
of the company, and covered by its operations, though nowa- 
days it carries on its business only as a private concern. 

The climate of the Hudson’s Bay region, as might be sup- 
From October to April the ther- 
mometer rises as high as freezing-point, and goes down to 60 
odd below zero, sometimes. 


posed, is exceedingly severe. 


In summer there are innumerable 
mosquitoes, Which are a great pest, and there is a luxuriant 
sub-Artic vegetation which develops with great rapidity, in or- 
der to take advantage of the short season of warmth. The 
principal depot of the comany on the shores of Hudson’s Bay 
is York factory, which has been described as 

A monstrous blot 

On a swampy spot 

Within sight of the frozen sea. 

The company carries on its commerce from London through 
the straits. It has posts scattered at wide intervals throughout 
the almost uninhabitable country, and tothese places the Indians 
bring things for sale. The system adopted is one of barter, the 
unit of value being a beaver-skin. ‘Twenty muskrats are equal 
to one marten; two martens are equal to one beaver, and four 
beavers equal to one silver fox, ‘The copper-colored native, Cree 
or Blackfoot, receives a stick for every beaver skin’s worth that 
he brings, and with the sticks thus obtained he purchases from 
the company blankets, guns, hatchets, gunpowder or what not. 
The trading stores at the posts are filled with the greatest imag- 
inable variety of merchandise, including traps, twine, knives, 
glass beads, fish-hooks, vermillion for painting canoes, and faces 
and copper kettles from a pint to the gallon size. In some lo- 
calities they are defended by stout, lofty stockades, and every 
precaution is taken against surprise, guns being always kept 
handy in case of a rush. The Indians are ready enough, if op- 
portunity serves, to take possession of the store, and help them- 
selves. 

In April the company’s agents begin to pack the furs and 
put them up in bales of 80 to 100 pounds. In this shape the mer- 
chandise is forwarded in canoes to the depot fort of the distriet, 
where the carriers meet the boats which bring the yearly sup- 
plies for the posts and trading stores. The boats unload the 
supplies and take aboard the furs, which they convey to a de- 
pot on the coast, where they are sorted and repacked with rum 
and tobacco to keep out the insects. Finally, they are loaded 
upon the company’s ships, and transported to London, where 
most of them are sold at auction. The annual] sales amount to 
about $1,500,000. 

The company does all it can to prevent the extermination 
of the fur-bearing animals, by prohibiting the killing of females 
in the breeding season, as well as the destruction of any such 
animals in hot weather, when the fur is out of condition. It 
makes it a policy to pay for the more valuable pelts somewhat 
less than they are worth, the object being to discourage a too 
reckless destruction of the beasts that furnish the most prec- 
ious skins. It has always been the policy of the concern to con- 
ciliate the natives and treat them well. The company allows no 
spirits to be brought into the territory in which it has complete 
control, and it encourages its people, who are mostly French 
Canadians, to marry the Indian women, as a means of securing 
the good-will and trade of the tribes. Thus a considerable half- 
breed population is growing up, and the young men of mixed 
blood are educated by the company and retained in ‘its service 
when they are capable. 

As early as 1640 the French colonists pushed their way into 
the interior from Lake Superior up the Saskatchewan, establish- 
ed posts, and intercepted the Indians on their way to trade furs 
with agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company. A combination of 
these traders in 1783 gave rise to the famous Northwest Com- 
pany of Montreal, which at one time employed as many as 5,000 
persons. Hostilities broke out, and for more than forty years 
the conflict raged. There were many fights, and not a few lives 
were lost. It was a great business opportunity for the red man. 
Rival traders sought him out, urged and bribed him to have 
nothing to do with the shop across the way, gave him extrava- 
gant prices for his furs, and paid him in rum. 

Thus a deplorable state of affairs was brought about, until 
in 1821 the two concerns united, the Hudson’s Bay Company ab- 
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sorbing the other one. In 1869 all the rights held under the 
original charter by the company were bought by Canada, and as 
a sovereign power it ceased to exist. The Governor and director 
of the company reside in London and delegate their authority 
to an official resident in the Hudson’s Bay Territory, who is 
called the Governor of Rupert’s Land. ‘he company’s officers 
in the fur country are nearly all of them Scots or Orkney Is- 
landers, and are enlisted for five years. Their employment, 
however, is for life ordinarily. ‘There is a regular system of 
promotion, and if they are not content with Indian wives, the 
company will send home to England and provide them 
with mates according to specifications. The rank and file of the 
employees, as already stated, are French Canadians. 

A couple of years ago, a lost tribe of Eskimos was discovered 
by a whaling ship on Southampton Island, at the north end of 
Hudson’s Bay. The people, numbering only fifty-eight individ- 
uals, were still living in the Stone Age, knowing no metals, and 
their houses were built of whales’ jaws put together and eover- 
ed with skins. Their subsistence was obtained chiefly by catch- 
ing whales, and from the whalebone they made all sorts of uten- 
sila, even to cups and buckets, as well as sleds. 


RAILWAY TAXES IN VARIOUS STATES 


ERHAPS no question of public policy in the different 
states is receiving more general attention than that of 
railway taxation. How far to tax the corporations is 

growing in importance daily. It is therefore of interest to find 
this in the editorial columns of The Railway Age, the repre- 
sentative of such corporations in the central and western 
states: 

“Most of the Legislatures now in session have before them 
problems of taxation in different forms. The messages of the 
governors, the reports of the tax commissioners and the argu- 
ments of the lawmakers show general agreement upon only 
one thing, namely, that no agreement exists in the tax systems 
of the several states. In no other department of government 
are the variations in practice so great; in no other are univer- 
sally accepted principles of administration so scarce. Diverse 
methods, for the most part unscientific and often practically 
unjust, are particularly noticeable in the taxation of railroad, 
telegraph, telephone and express companies. Indeed, the case 
was not put on too strongly by Dr. Frederic C. Howe, of Cleve- 
land, in his recent address before the American Economic As- 
sociation, in the remark that the corporation tax laws show no 
fundamental plan or principle, but greater confusion and lack 
of uniformity than prevails in any other branch of finance. In 
one state or another the property of corporations of a quasi 
public character is taxed under the general property tax, under 
@ gross receipts tax, and by means of licenses. In adjoining 
states, moreover, as in Wisconsin and Michigan, at the present 
time, diametrically opposite conclusions with regard to the 
equities have been reached by special commissions after pro- 
longed examinations of similar data. Somehow or other the 
subject seems to possess inherent difficulties beyond the ability 
of any modern Solomon to adjust to universal acceptance. 

“This topic has come to the front during the past month 
in New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri. Col- 
orado, and West Virginia, as well as in the proceedings of the 
Economic Association at Detroit. On the whole, the most 
comprehensive, practical grasp of the intricate question has 
been shown by the Wisconsin Tax Commission, the members 
of which are Judge Norman §S. Gilson, George Curtis, Jr.. and 
William J. Anderson. In the section of their report devoted to 
steam railroads, filling about four newspaper columns, certain 
principles are set forth, and these principles are then applied 
in detail to the Wisconsin lines. The conclusion submitted is 
that “a license fee on gross earnings is a rough but easy way 
of railroad taxation, and will in time be superseded by a more 
scientific method, but it has been so long established in this 
state that a change should not be made unless it is shown that 
a better substitute can be provided. 

“A Massachusetts tax commission, some twenty years ago. 
commended the systems of railroad taxation in use in England, 
in Wisconsin and in Michigan as ‘most intelligent and most in 
conformity with correct principles.’ Indeed, the Michigan and 
Wisconsin systems were upheld as ‘especially praiseworthy.’ 
Of interest, therefore, is the fact that, while at this later day 
Michigan politicians have moved heaven and earth, almost, to 
secure the substitution of ad valorem taxes, for taxes on gross 
earnings, and the people, by a large majority, have changed the 
constitution in order that the railroads may be assessed under 
the ad valorem system by a State Board, the Wisconsin com- 
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mission has declared emphatically for the maintenance of ‘li- 
cense fees on earnings,’ as ‘simple, easily ascertainable, and 
readily collected.’ Incidentally, the Wisconsin investigators let 
drop a sentence that embodies more scientific truth than any- 
thing else that has appeared in the voluminous discussion of 
the doctrines of corporation taxes in any of these Northwest- 
ern states, or even in the franchise tax debates in New York, 
‘A tax upon the net earnings from operation,’ they say, ‘would 
be more nearly just than any other as such earnings are the 
test of the actual ability to pay.’ Clearly no person, whether 
corporeal or incorporeal, can pay taxes permanently from any- 
thing save net income. If no net income exists and taxes con- 
tinue to be paid, they must be paid from capital, and such pay- 
ment, if exacted long enough, must exhaust the capital and 
leave nothing. Taxes on the net income of the railways in lieu 
of all other assessments upon them would conform to the 
sound economic rule that ‘citizens ought to contribute to the 
support of the government in proportion to the gains of their 
exchanges, of whatever kind these may be.’ Of course, how- 
ever, the Wisconsin commissioners do not overlook the objec- 
tion to a tax on net earnings that arises from the fact that 
such earnings as reported may be decreased by expenditures 
for maintenance not chargeable legitimately to that account. 
Possibly if, through tax laws or otherwise, uniformity in the 
separation of betterment outlays from ordinary maintenance 
could be secured, the result would be worth while. 

“On the whole, the recommendations of the Wisconsin com- 
mission are much less extreme than might have been anticipated. 
‘The commission believes,’ is the conclusion, ‘that it will not 
be wise to change the license fee system until it has been more 
thoroughly tested, after so fixing the rates that the tax on gross 
earnings shall be placed upon a basis equitable in comparison 
with the tax on other property.’ Such an ‘equitable basis,’ 
in the opinion of the commission, which is disputed by the 
roads, will require a revision and a raising of the graded fees. 
In 1900 the Wisconsin roads paid to the state $1,546,000 on gross 
earnings of $39,487,000 in 1899. On the classification now rec- 
ommended the levy would have been $2,150,000—a higher tax, 
apparently, than is imposed in adjacent states. 

“Finally, it should be said that the Wisconsin view, as dis- 
tinguished from the Michigan view, or, perhaps, rather, the 
Pingree view, of sound policy finds hearty support in Minne- 
sota. Governor Van Sant was elected on a platform that con- 
tained the following: 

“*We commend the gross earnings system of taxation as 
to railroads. We believe that system to be attended with less 
friction and expense and to have produced better financial re- 
sults than the method of direct legislation which prevails in 
some of the adjacent states. We are in favor of the mainte- 
nance of this system in this state.’ 

“This declaration was supplemented, as a matter of course, 
by a clause ‘insisting’ that the rate of taxation under the gross 
earnings system shall be maintained ‘at such figures as will 
make the tax annually collected on railroad property equal and 
uniform with the taxes imposed upon such property through- 
out the state.’ The governor accordingly, in his inaugural, ad- 
vised the Legislature that it had for a ‘plain duty’ to ‘investi- 
gate and determine whether the present rate makes the tax an- 
nually collected on railroad property equal and uniform with 
the taxes imposed on all other property.’ ‘Unless such uniform- 
ity prevails,’ he added, ‘the rate should be increased.’ 
view differs from the Pingree idea, which is that in 
railway taxes ought to be increased anyhow.” 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF CHINESE MUSIC 


By PAK GAW WUN 


Special Contributor of The LosAngeles Times 


HERE are two distinct methods of writing musie in China, 
entirely different in character from one another 
two kinds of 


These 
respectively, the 
southern and the northern, and are easily distinguished from 
each other by the Chinese. 


music are called, 


The musical gamut of the south 
appears to have consisted always of but six notes, the songs of 
that section, and most of the rural districts of China being re- 
ferable to the southern system; but the northern scale consists 
of eight tones. It is the system prevailing in the northern 
provinces, in all theatres, and in cultivated circles of the laity. 
It is also the system authorized to be taught, when music is 
taught at all. 

A careful and exhaustive study of the subject has been ne- 
cessary in order to ascertain and verify the facts now believed 
to be given to the world for the first time; although it is but 
fair to the others who have prosecuted their inquiries and re- 
searches in the same field to state that various oriental travel- 
ers and authors have deduced some of these highly-interesting 
and instructive points, the contemplation of which carries us 
far back into remote antiquity, and some of which have been 
discovered in other lands than China. 

Within and upon the subjoined ruled staff it will be noted 
that I have written the so-called “universal” note characters, 
giving each its respective position with relation to the diagram. 
Now, if we take the first lower note as the tonic, we have a 
diatonic scale of an octave, with a supernumerary note an oc- 
tave, counting upward, from the second note from the bottom 
of the diagram. Immediately above this ruled staff or diagram 
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I have written the Chinese characters for each note, and just 
hLelow, the English-spelled name of each of those characters. 
‘he true Chinese tone can only be approximated in this way, 
however, as the “universal” method of note writing cannot ac- 
curately represent the various Chinese musical tones, and at 
the same time keep the diagram interchangeable for Chinese 
characters. Why this is so, would require too much space for 
a paper like this to permit of a thorough explanation. 

There is no chromatic scale in use by the Chinese at the 
present day, although I have: been assured by several of the 
best musical authorities in the empire that it was at one time 
regularly taught, as well as used, in instrumental music 
throughout China, and that it fell into disuse through wars, 
pestilences and famines calling so many musicians and instru- 
ment makers to arms and agricultural pursuits that for a 
period of several generations no musical instruments were 
manufactured which used sharps or flats, and so the semitone 
became hardly more than a vague memory. Be that. as it may, 
there are now no instruments made there with a view to the use 
of the expressive little “half-steps.” 

Among other interesting peculiarities of our method of 
writing music it will be observed that we have absolutely no 
need of the ruled staff, since all tone and time values depend 
upon the strokes or marks used in forming the written char- 
acter, and not upon its position upon the diagram. As some- 
thing of a musician, in a very modest way, and absolutely un- 
hiased by prejudice, I will venture to hazard the assertion that 
this feature is not without its advantages. 

Still another extremely-interesting feature connected with 
instrumental music, as we write it, consists in the addition to 
the note-character proper of various small marks and dots, 
these sometimes forming quite complicated combinations. 
These additions to the musical characters are made for the 
purpose of denoting the manner in which the strings should 
be played and, among other significations, may mean to pick 
(pizzicato.) fillip, finger-nail stroke, ball-of-thumb hook, ete., 
ete.; for instance, in a score for the kin (an instrument fash- 
ioned similarly to the lute,) to quote a reliable author: ‘Each 
note is a cluster of characters; one denotes the string, another 
the stud, a third informs you in what manner the fingers of the 


right hand are to be used, a fourth does the same with refer- 
ence to the left hand, a fifth tells the performer in what way 
he must slide the hand before, or after, the appropriate sound 
has been given, and a sixth says (perhaps) that these two notes 
are to be struck together and at the same time.’” As this com- 
plexity in the form of the different musical characters and 
their signification renders them somewhat more difficult to 
learn, to the beginner. The grez ye majority of even really “good” 
players in China play “by ear,” as it is called. To add to the 
apparent difficulties of this system of musical notation, it is 
obvious that the characters must be changed for nearly every 
ditferent instrument upon which it is desired to render a given 
selection, inasmuch as it is apparent to the merest tyro that 
combinations of instruction marks fitted for the guitar, for in- 
stance, would be wholly inapplicable to the violin, piano or 
flute. This difficulty is more apparent than real, however, as 
the great difference in the appearance of the various note- 
characters is really a great help to the student in learning and 
remembering their respective tone-values. Chinese music is or- 
dinarily written from the top of the page downward, the time 
value and various pauses indicated by dots, dashes and hooks. 
So radically different in pitch and timbre is the Chinese 
voice from those of any other nationality, and so different is 
the style of Chinese music and its method of expression from 
what one is accustomed to hear on this side of the sea, that no 
deseription can adequately convey a true idea of Chinese vocal 
musie to one who has not heard it “on its native heath,” as ‘it 
were. De Guignes says, “I will admit it is impossible to sing 
a Chinese song, but I think it would be a very difficult matter 
to give it the appropriate tone without having heard a good 
deal of it from a native; and I rather believe that no one can 
perfectly imitate the Chinese voice.” Pursuing the same 
theme, the Hon. S. Wells Williams (than whom I never met a 
more thorough student of Chinese affairs generally, or a more 
reliable and scholarly authority) informs us that: “They seem, 
in some cases, to issue from the larynx and nose, the toncue, 
teeth and lips having very little to do with them, the modula- 
tion being made, mostly, with the muscles of the bronchia; 
while at other times the enunciation of the words requires a lit- 
tle more use of the lips and teeth. Singing is generally 
falsetto key, and this feature prevails throughout. 
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A CHINESE NATIONAL SONG 


the guitar or lute, both men and women sing in this artificial 
tone, somewhere between a squeal and a scream, and which no 
western musical instrument is able to imitate. Its eharacter 
is plaintive and soft, not full or exhibiting much campass; 
though when two or three females sing together in recitative it 
possesses a marked quality of sweetness. Bass and tenor are 
not sung by the men, nor a second treble by the females.” 

In the “Chinese chrestomathy” seventy-two instruments are 
minutely described and directions given for their appropriate 
use, i. €., at what class of functions each particular instrument 
is de rigueur, and of this number seventeen are drums of vari- 
ous kinds, embracing the whole gamut, from the huge, suspend- 
ed, temple drums, used in the ancient rites of worship in China, 
down to the small, compact, light-bodied war drum; while 
gongs, cvmbals and musical vases of diverse size, material and 
shape, not being considered as strictly drums, are treated sep- 
arately in a most voluminous appendix. 
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BITS FROM FAMOUS LIVES 


VERDI, THE ITALIAN COMPOSER 


O musician who ever made a name for himself was more 
humbly born than Verdi, although it has been a rule 
that are humbly born. None was 

obliged to toil more laboriously for the few advantages of edu- 


great musicians 
cation which he enjoyed and no musician who achieved emi- 
nence ever did so in a less sensational manner. 

Simplicity of character and a disposition inclined to be 
melancholy always marked Verdi and seemed as natural an in- 
habit of Which lasted almost to his 
When his father made him the pupil of the organ- 


heritance as the work, 
dying day. 
ist in the Roncole church it was in hopes that he would prove 
to be the old organist’s successor. Young Verdi, the grocer’s 
At the end of 


the first year the pay was raised to 40 francs, and with his fees 


son, Was given the position at 36 frances a year. 


from weddings and other functions as organist he never suc- 
ceeded in earning over 100 frances a year. 

The lad had longed to go to the conservatory at Milan, but 
that famous institution would not receive him on the ground 
But Verdi was by 
He placed himself under the tuitition of 
Lavigna, the conductor of the Seala Theatre at Milan, and 
when he returned to Busseto two years later he fell into the 


that he had no special aptitude for music. 
no means discouraged. 


shoes of his first tutor, Provesi, and married his old employer’s 
daughter. In 1838, at the age of 25, Verdi left Busseto for the 
wider world of Milan, where he 
a conductor. 


first distinguished himself as 
He had now the means to devote himself to music 
altogether, and in spite of the judgment of the masters at the 
eonservatory, Whom he was afterward to eclipse, he composed 
and produced an opera which scored an immense success from 
the beginning. On Novy. 17, 1839, his first pretentious work was 
It was “Oberto, Conte di St. 
This maiden effort of Verdi proved such a hit that 
Ricordi, the great publisher, bought the copyright for 
and 
young composer. 


produced at the Scala Theatre. 
Loniface.” 
$350, 
thrust on the 
In 1840 his wife and his two children were 


commissions for three other operas were 
carried off by fever, and he practically began his life a second 
time. The real basis of his fame, however, came with the pro- 
“Nabucco,” in 1842 at La Seala. 
“Nabucco,” “The 
Two Foscari,” “Attila,” “Macbeth,” “The Masnadieri,” “Louisa 
Miller,” “Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore,” ‘La Traviata,” ‘The Mas- 
querade Ball” and “Don Carlos.” 

On his return to Italy from Paris after the production of 
“Falstaff” in 1894 Verdi began to devote almost all his time to 


duction of his second opera, 
Among Verdi’s best-known operas are, 


the development of his great scheme for the foundation of a 
home of rest for aged Italian artists of all classes. Verdi lived 
to enjoy the fruits of a perfectly successful career. He 
the wealthiest of composers save the young Franchetti, who is 
a member of the Italian branch of the Rothschilds. Opinions 
as to Verdi’s place as compared with the world’s very greatest 
composers will vary, but it is certain that in his own time and 
field the amount and quality of his performance entitles him 
to a place second only to that of Wagner. 


was 


— 
LARGEST FEE HE EVER EARNED 


HAD a ease,” said the late Senator Cushman K. Davis, in 
some months to one who 

the Chicago Times-Herald, “ 
which I secured judgment for $1,000,000 against a man, and he 


an interview given 
relates the experience in 


ago 
in 
was good for it. There did not seem to be anything for him 
to do but to pay. But it chanced that I was released from the 
plaintiff's service and I was brought in on the side of the de- 
fendant. I carried his case—my own case, as it were—to the 
Appellate Court, knocked $750,000 off that judgment which | 
had been at so much trouble to secure against him, and fixed it 
so that $750,000 could never get into court again. This was 
pretty sharp work, and naturally my client was delighted. He 
‘ame around to see me with his face wreathed in smiles. 
“ ‘Splendid, splendid!’ the exclaimed; ‘and what is your fee— 

I'll give you a check for it right now.’ 

“‘Fifty thousand dollars,’ said I. 

“‘Fif-ty t-h—what!’ he exclaimed, nearly jumping from 
the chair. 

“ ‘Fifty thousand dollars,’ said I, ‘and you may consider 
yourself lucky I did not make it a hundred thousand.’ 


““Pll never pay it 
an outrageous bill. 
months’ work, and 


I'll never pay it,” said my client; ‘it’s 
Fifty thousand dollars for three or four 
heaven only knows how many other fees 
you have had in the same time, not saying anything about the 
$25,000 you got for getting the judgment against me in the first 
place.’ 

“See here, my friend,’ I exclaimed, getting a bit warmed 
up, ‘let me tell you something. For thirty years I have been 
working and studying and sitting up nights learning how and 
getting myself into shape for doing just such things as this. 
I’ve saved you $750,000 of a judgment which you ought to pay, 
and which you are able to pay, and my fee of $50,000 is a most 
reasonable one. If you say another word I'll make it $100,000, 
and if you kick on that V’ll make it $150,000 
too 


and you'll pay it, 
you'll pay it. I'll make you pay it.’ 

“He did the Senator, 
“for he gave a check for $50,000 before leaving the room. 


pay it,” concluded with a chuckle, 
That 
wus the best fee 1 ever earned.” 


<—> 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S THOUGHTFULNESS 


NE of the most interesting illustrations of the queen's 
O thoughtfulness light in connection 
the When Sir William Ver- 
non Harcourt was home secretary years ago she sent a sealed 
package to him with instructions that it should not be opened 
until after her death. Sir William Harcourt’s son 
went to the home office Wednesday, and, after considerable de- 
lay, the package was found and sent to the king. 


has come to 


With recent royal ceremonials. 


Vernon 


It contained 
ai memorandum covering various points connected with the cer- 
emonials at the opening of a new reign, with a recommenda- 
tion that her successor should not be present when he was 
proclaimed and that he should not visit the city in state. These 
were acted upon by the king, and several new precedents were 
set. The queen a long time in advance had anticipated the 
annoyances and traditional ceremony, and had 
taken pains to forewarn and relieve the king of looking after 
the details. 


risks of the 


This is a good example of the queen as a mother. 


—> 


SENATOR DEPEW’S FIRST BANK ACCOUNT 


“T]HE president of one of the big Brooklyn banks was deliver- 

I ing an address not long ago on dormant accounts, and 
when remarks were called for the president of a bank in Peeks- 
kill spoke up and said: 

“Yes, you know how people go away and forget the money. 
Well, Chauncey Depew put $100 in our bank thirty-five years 
ago and it’s there yet. He’s forgotten all about it. 

When Senator Depew was asked if he had forgotten it he 
replied: 


Forgotten about it, eh? Well, I guess not. It amounts to 
about $400 with interest now, and it’s going to keep right on 
That was the first $100 I ever owned, and I’ve kept 
my eye on it.” 


growing. 


The way that money got into the Peekskill savings bank is 
a matter of pride with the senator. In those days Mr. Depew 
was a lawyer with an eye to the future. About that time 
there was no bank in Peekskill, so a shrewd old Quaker hired 
Mr. Depew to stir up enthusiasm. In those days Mr. Depew 
banked in his right-hand trousers pocket. But he started out 
to arouse Peekskill with all the ardor and enthusiasm of a man 
with barrels of bonds and coin. 

So the bank was started, and in honor of Mr. Depew’s good 
spirit they made him a trustee. 

“Now,” said the honest Quaker to the trustee, “you ought 
to start a deposit with us.” 

Mr. Depew went out and hustled up and down the streets 
of Peekskill till presently he came back with the hundred dol- 
lars. 

“T have made up my mind,” says he, “that I would never 
draw that money out short of a crisis. I have been tempted 
many a time when a hundred dollars would have looked bigger 
than the outside of the Grand Central station . But there it 
stayed and grew and grew, and there you are. Forget it? Not 
much.” 
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PECULIARITIES OF EGYPTIANS IN NEW YORK 


By MARGHERITA ARLINA HAM 


VISIT to the Arab cafe in down-town New York, con- 
ducted by a Levantine, gives an American a good picture 
of Arab habits and customs. From the outside, the place 
looks like a cheap store searcely distinguishable from a hun- 
dred others in the neighborhood, except that the building is 
older and wider than its fellows. On the sign are Arab char- 
acters, and through the windows may be seen black-eyed, 
swarthy men sitting at tables enveloped in an atmosphere of 
blue smoke. The interior is simplicity itself. Near the door is 
a tiny counter where sits a cashier or man in charge. His posi- 
tion is no sinecure. Besides attending to the regular guests 
and the stray visitors he conducts a little business which is half 
a lunch-counter and half a bakery. Far back in the interior of 
the house is a little den with a great oven and other cooking 
paraphernalia, which is busy from dawn until nightfall, and 
from which every hour are brought attractive pieces of pastry 
and cake. At one time it is a tray full of oval confections like 
the old-fashioned French kiss; an hour afterwards it is a mass 
of pastry similar to New England turnovers. A third install- 
ment suggests the French cakes known as Napoleons, while a 
fourth is apparently an Egyptian version of the home-made 
apple pie. All the goods are as pleasant to the palate as to the 
eye. The pastry is light, crisp, and fluffy. 


“Arabs love sugar,” says the taciturn cashier. “It is the 
same to them as liquor to Caucasians. In this country, if you 
leave a bottle of wine open in your room and near it a plate cf 
sugar, the servant will drink all the wine, and leave the sugar 
untouched. In the Arab countries, Arabia, Egypt, and Algiers, 
the wine would be untouched, and the sugar eaten to the last 
atom.” <A careful examination of the cakes confirms this state- 
ment. The pastry itself is sweet. On its surface is the fine 
glaze which comes from melted white sugar. The filling is 
sweet to satiety, and very often there is a sauce or syrup with 
the dainty which is as saccharine as molasses. An American 
can seldom finish more than two of these cakes, but the Levan- 
tine guests can eat them slowly, hour by hour. The popular 
belief that sweets injure the teeth is not borne out in the cafe. 
One and all of the people there display ivories which would 
meet with the approval of the most critical dentist. 

If the pastry does not altogether please the American pal- 
ate, it is far different with the coffee. This is a revelation. 
It is made from the Mocha bean, which is roasted and ground 
to a fine flour just before infusion. It is served in delicate lit- 
tle cups, about the size and thinness of an eggshell. No cafe 
in Constantinople can surpass this homely establishment in 
the quality of the beverage. It is not allowed to stand upon a 
stove waiting for an order while the flaxor is evaporating and 
the hot water is extracting all the tannin from the tissue of 
the bean. The water is on the stove always boiling, the coffee- 
mill is in perfect condition ready for use, and the beans stil] 
warm from the roasting, are kept in a convenient box, well 
guarded against odors, damp, and mould. You give your order, 
and in an instant the warm beans are ground to a dust, which 
is placed in a little pot, covered with hot water, brought to a 
boil, and poured into your cup. It is as thick as paint, and 
when you drink it the sediment fills one-third of the little 
vessel. 

The Arabs who perform in the circus ring have closed their 
season, and are now in town. The peddlers, who, from spring to 
autumn, carry their picturesque wares from summer resort to 
summer resort, are now in the city getting ready for the cam- 
paign of 1901. Newcomers from the Mediterranean arrive and 
settle down until the day comes when they likewise can take 
the road. They are a singularly quiet set. 

Like many Orientals, the Arabs look not upon the wine 
when it is red, and gratify the instinctive desire for excitement 
with coffee and tobacco, where the Caucasian employs a more 
exhilarating concoction. A few use cigars. another group 
American cigarettes, a much larger number the cigarettes of 
Egypt and Asia Minor, and then, as a piece de resistance, each 
and all indulge in the narghile or chibouque. There is always 
one in operation in the place, and sometimes one at every ta- 
ble. They are businesslike affairs, and not the gaudy, tinselled 
contrivances which young women with artistic fads place near 
their cosy corners. The great bottle which contains the per- 
fumed water is made of white glass without any decoration. 


‘The tube is plain and devoid of ribbons and tassels. The braz- 
ier is of dark metal holding about a half an ounce of the weed. 
When it is brought from the inside room to a guest the water 
within is fresh, the bowl is filled, and the little brazier above 
the bowl is a piece of glowing charcoal. 

‘The attendant places it on the floor near the customer, and 
with a quiet bow offers him the mouthpiece. The latter bows 
in turn, polishes the mouthpiece with his hand, a handker- 
chief, or serviette, places it between his lips, and inhales vigor- 
ously. In a moment the empty space in the bottle above the 
water is filled with blue smoke, and in another moment dense 
volumes are coming from the smoker's lips and nostrils. Only 
a careless man permits the tobacco to go out. Every guest 
seems to make it a point to draw slowly but steadily until the 
last fibre of the Latakia, Rumelia, or Odessa leaf has been econ- 
verted into vapor. 

There is nothing stolid in the Arab. He talks like a French- 
man, using every mucle of his face, and even of his body, to 
express his thoughts. He does not grimace nor gesticulate; 
the movements are almost imperceptible, and are delightfully 
natural and effective. The language is of course a_ patois, 
which varies according to the place from which the speaker 
comes. Nevertheless it retains the sonorous and rythmie echar- 
acter of the pure language of Mecca and Medina. The voices 
in the main are baritone and basso, tenors and trebles being 
conspicuously rare. They are pleasant to hear, and the room, 
when filled with guests, has a certain musical quality from 
their conversation which appeals pleasantly to the ear. Games 
are always going on. Some are our own pastimes of checkers, 
chess, and backgammon, and others are Eastern and have no 
name in English. 

Yussouf, the proprietor, has a brown-eyed wife and two 
black-eyed children. The wife looks exactly like the women at 
the well so often painted and engraved for the delectation of 
Bible students. The children are full of life and health. I 
complimented him upon the oldest child, a very pretty boy. 
The father drew himself up proudly and said: “He is a good 
boy and he will make a good man. He shall go to American 
school, study for more than eight years. He shall know every- 
thing which the American schools can teach. He will be a 
great American and not a poor Arab. T had no schools; but 
here everybody have schools, and that is why we who have 
children like this country. T think I make one son a doctaire 
and one a lawyaire. If I do my family will be very great at 
last.” 


<_—> 


OUR GREAT SUPPLY OF COAL 


\ HILE it is a fact generally admitted that the coal sup- 

ply of England is about at its maximum, and 
that the importation of coals to Neweastle is already be- 
gun, despite the old saying, there is no danger that the United 
States will be coalless for many a cycle of years to come. The 
coal supply of this nation is not a third of what it could be 
made today if the production were pushed. 

We have fifteen times the coalarea of Great Britain so far dis- 
covered, and every year adds to the available country found 
full of it. About 150,000 square miles are now mined, and many 
more could be; in fact, it is declared that the United States 
could increase this area ten times over. Thirty-five years ago, 
this country only produced 
250,000,000 every year. 


25,000,000 tons; now it takes out 


Pennsylvania is the great coal state; it produces now 135,- 
00,000 tons annually. According to the Kansas City Journal, 
it could probably inerease this to 300,000,000 tons without much 
strain. Illinois now takes out 25,000,000 tons, but could produce 
60,000,000 in case it were required. For Ohio it may be esti- 
mated that 35,000,000 tons could be obtained; for Alabama, 70,- 
000,000; for Colorado and Iowa, 20,000,000 each: Kansas and 
Missouri are good for 10,000,000; Indiana and Maryland the 
same; Tennessee and Wyoming are also in this class; Kentucky 
is good for 15,000,000: Washington, Virginia, Arkansas, Mon- 
tana, and the rest will run under 10,000,000 apiece, but the total 
as caleulated is about 700,000,000 tons as the maximum output 


of the country. Surely, at that rate we shall not be cold very 
soon. 
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OUR DAY 


MEDICAL EXPERTS ON EVERY-DAY TOPICS 


THE VARIOUS ELIXIRS OF LIFE 


HI successful employment of a comparatively new nerve 
tonic by a New York physician, has led to consid- 
erable discussion and to sensational reports of the dis- 

covery of a real elixir of life. As a matter of fact, we are just 
as powerless as ever to stay the course of advancing age, and 
there is as yet no medicinal remedy for avoiding its infirmities. 
The nervous system of old individuals can, like that of younger 
ones, be favorably influenced by tonics so that the functions of 
different organs are stimulated to greater activity, but this is 
merely a temporary action, and the organs themselves are not 
permanently altered. 
particularly after some exhausting illness, and their action is 
then most marked. 
were it not for the recuperative power of the tissue elements 
they would be of no avail. In other words, an individual cannot 
by any artificial means raise his tissues to a permanently higher 
level of function than normally belongs to them. He may assist 
Nature, but he cannot go ahead of her. 

Of the many tonics that act favorably upon the exhausted 
system, the glycero phosphates are excellent examples. The 
new preparation known as glycero phosphate of sodium resem- 
bles the more familiar glycero phosphate of lime and is similar 
in its action. 
tonic, and sometimes acts with surprising promptness and vigor. 
The sodium salt is probably no more efficacious than the lime, 
the main element in the preparation being the phosphorus and 
not the sodium. The method of introducing the remedy into 
the system is not essential; it may be given by mouth, but is 
more completely and quickly absorbed when injected under the 
skin, and hence hypodermic injections are preferred. This latter 
method of introduction is particularly applicable to the aged, 
whose powers of digestion and assimilation are defective. Cer- 
tain French physicians, particularly Robin in Paris, have ex- 
perimented with the different forms of glycero phosphates, and 
have found the sodium preparations to be the most effective. It 
combines with the normal fluids of the body more completely 
and retains the natural alkalinity of these fluids. It thus acts 
both to tone up the nervous system and to combat any tendency 
to acidity. At the same time, it is better adapted to hypoder- 
mie use. Sodium, being a normal ingredient of the human tis- 
sues, requires to be constantly taken with the food, and makes 
the latter more readily assimilated by the system. In the same 
way, when combined with a tonic like the phosphates, it aids 
materially in their absorption. 

The injection of a solution of glycero-phosphate of sodium, 
as a general nerve tonic, must not be confused, as has been done 
of late, with the injection of a solution of chloride of sodium 
(common salt), for the purpose of overcoming the symptoms of 
shock and hemorrhage after injuries and operations. These in- 
jections of salt solution have now been practised for a number 
of years by surgeons, and are a very valuable means of reviving 
patients. 

A quart or more of a weak solution of common salt is al- 
lowed to flow into one of the veins of the arm and acts as a 
powerful heart stimulant. 
of severe hemorrhage, where it replaces the fluid which has 
been lost. The salt has no efficacy beyond that of making the 
solution correspond to the chemical properties of the normal 
fluids of the body. The chief element is the fluid itself. which 
acts mechanically by filling up the depleted circulatory system 
and giving the heart more volume to contract upon. Any solu- 
tion which is not antagonistic in its composition to the phvysi- 
ological fluids of the body would have the same effect. These 
injections sometimes have an almost miraculous influence upon 
the system. An apparently lifeless individual may be snatched 
from what seems an inevitable death, and the almost. impercep- 
tible pulse becomes fuller and stronger. These are only acute 
cases, however, of lowered vitality, and the injections are then a 
life-saving remedy. They have no permanent effect upon the 
body, as the lost blood is soon replaced by new normal blood, 
and the excess of fluid and salt is excreted sooner or later. 

One remedy for old age with which this new tonic has been 
supposed to have something in common is Brown-Sequard’s 
Elixir, which is a preparation of certain tissues from an animal 
that are supposed to restore the function of corresponding tis- 
sues in the aged. 


These tonics are at times of great benefit, 


But they are merely helps to nature; and 


The latter is a well-known and valuable nerve 


It is particularly efficacious in cases 


Solutions of brain or nerve tissue. for exam- 


ple, were injected for the purpose of building up the activity of 
these tissues in infirm individuals. In the same way soluble ex- 
tracts have been made from most of the other organs with a 
similar intention. The principle involved in these injections is 
very different from that in injections of soluble tonics and the 
results of the former are much less favorable. The worn-out 
cells of the different organs in the aged cannot be replaced by 
fresh cells from the same organ of the animal. The hopes en- 
tertained for this method by its inventor and his patients have 
not been in the least realized, in spite of the comparatively 
wide experience with it. 

To sum up, then, the value of the injections of glycero phos- 
phate of sodium in treating debilitated subjects, young or old. 
is undoubtedly great, but to ascribe to it a rejuvenating action 
is manifestly absurd. It is mainly a nerve tonic, and produces 
its best results when combined with other equally important 
measures, such as nourishing food, exercise, and good hygienic 
surroundings. There are other tonics equally valuable, and this 
particular one is not limited in its action to the aged. The dis- 
coverer of the tonic properties of glycero phosphate of sodium 
had no intention of conveying the impression in his reports 
that it would have any influence upon the duration of life. For 
the dissemination of this impression the American press is 
chiefly responsible. This recent addition to the long list of nerve 
tonics is under some conditions an exceptionally good remedy 
for building up worn-out nervous systems, while in other in- 
stances it is far inferior to other tonics of the same class. It is 
not more fitted to the deteriorated conditions of old age than to 
the temporary impairment in the functions of the young. 


DANGER IN COLD STORAGE FOOD 


XR J. J. LAWRENCE of St. Louis, editor The Medical 
M Brief has been calling the attention of his readers 
to the perils of eating cold storage food in these words: 

“The only good feature discoverable in the prevalent use 
of cold storage meats in hotels and boarding houses, is that it 
is gradually driving families back to house-keeping in self-de- 
fence. : 

“People do not seem to know what ails the food in these 
establishments. They complain that it is flavorless, that it does 
not satisfy. They find that the appetite is capricious. Indi- 
viduals are not well nourished. Feel weak, languid, spiritiess, 
out of all proportion to any apparent cause. 

“We should like to see some statistician prepare tables 
showing the relative frequency of diarrheal and dysenterie af- 
fections, skin and blood diseases, among families who board 
out habitually, in comparison with an equal number of private 
families. Our experience shows that there is a great excess of 
these troubles among people who live on cold storage food. 

“For a short time after death the flesh of animals in health 
retains its vitality. If cooked done as soon as perfectly eold, 
the retrograde tissue changes of corruption are prevented. The 
tenderness or toughness of meat depends upon its quality, not 
upon the time it is kept after death. Tender, juicy meat, comes 
from an animal in the highest physical condition. A beef which 
in life roamed freely through pastures of luscious grass will 
furnish such meat, where the stall-fed animal, fattened ex- 
pressly for market, furnishes tough, fibrous and gristly meat. 
To soften the flesh of animals in ill-condition when slaught- 
ered, by decay, is suicidal. 

“This decay takes place in cold storage, although more 
slowly than at normal degrees of temperature. The damp, 
dense atmosphere of cold-storage houses prevents the rise and 
volatilization of foul gases, but the flesh is saturated with their 
elements. In fact, it is sodden with ptomaines, acrid fluids and 
condensed gases of putrefaction. It is tender because it is dis- 
integrated by the normal processes of corruption. 

“No doubt the use of cold storage food is cheaper and more 
convenient, but these considerations are not paramount in mat- 
ters of health. Health is the most important thing in the world, 
The purest and most reliable medicines, the most nourishing 
and appetizing food, should be secured to all. Physicians can 
do much to aid the cause of disease-prevention by educating 
the people as to the dangers of cold storage food. They will 
do well, also, to bear it constantly in mind as a prime source of 
disease in people living in boarding houses, small family hotels, 
and cheap restaurants.” 
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TWO GROWING INDUSTRIES OF THE FAR WEST 


WORLD’S GREATEST SEED FARMS 


SPECIAL correspondent of the St. Louis Globe Democrat 

has called attention to the fact that California today has 
the largest seed farms to be found in the world. In the course 
of his highly interesting article he said: 

The native industry which can be pointed out as the great- 
est of its kind in the world is truly a vital factor in a country’s 
resources. And among the various enterprises bearing this sig- 
nificant relationship to our national fame, none is of more far- 
reaching importance than California’s great seed industry. 

The latitude best adapted to seed culture in this state lies 
between the counties of Los Angeles and Santa Cruz, covering 
a territory some 400 miles in extent. Here are situated the 
largest seed farms in the world, one of which, located in the 
famous Santa Clara Valley, embraces an area of 2,000 acres. 
The conditions for growing seed within this favored zone are 
singularly advantageous. The extended summer season, with 
its uninterrupted sunshine, is perhaps the most material of the 
various features involved and has induced many large seed 
dealers in the East to depend exclusively on this section for 
their choicest and most reliable stock. 

The plants cultivated for their seed in California number 
almost every species and variety of flower and vegetable indi- 
genous to the United States. However, the most remarkable 
aspect presented by the average farm of this order lies not so 
much in the largness of the assortment embraced as in the im- 
mensity of the tracts devoted to each individual variety culti- 
vated. In floriculture the extent to which this latter character- 
istic prevails depends both on the popularity of the flower and 
the relative amount of ground necessary to produce the requis- 
ite yield. A notable instance in order relates to the sweet pea, 
which, together with being one of the queenliest of flowers, re- 
quires an unstinted space for the riotous intermingling of its 
foliage. There are altogether ninety-odd varieties of the sweet 
pea grown in California, and such profuseness of coloring as 
they represent can scarce be accredited to any other flower. A 
single cluster of sweet pea blossoms, be they of purple, violet 
or wine, with their inevitable snow-white draperies, is in itself 
zx regal picture. Fancy, then, the gorgeous spectacle of a vast 
area, 200 acres in extent, literally immersed in such a wealth of 
coloring! For such is one of the pictures to be seen on a Cali- 
fornia seed farm. 

To describe the situation fully would mean the portrayal of 
acre upon acre of carnations, pansies and forget-me-nots, vio- 
lets, poppies and verbenas, together with a teming host of other 
floral treasures, not one of which but could boast of from two 
to twenty varieties. There are, however, two features at least 
that more than all the rest are entitled to a word of comment. 
One of these is a new flower which originated in this section 
and has been scientifically classified as the “cupid.” Belonging 
to the same family as the sweet pea, it is nevertheless distinctly 
different in appearance therefrom, being of immaculate white- 
ness throughout and growing on a plant scarcely larger than 
that of the violet. It is truly a gracious flower, this elfish cupid, 
and its immense popularity is occasioning its growth on a most 
extensive scale. 

Of an entirely different order is the wonderful hibiscus sub- 
dariffa, more familiarly known as the roselle. Its classification 
from a standpoint of utility is absolutely unique, for its beauti- 
ful buff and crimson blossoms are rarely used for ornamental 
purposes. On the other hand a substantial commercial value 
attaches to the roselle flower because of 
manufacture into preserves. 


its extensive local 
It is at first difficult to understand 
how the delicious wine-colored jelly which bears its name can 
be produced solely from a flower, but, wonderful as it may 
seem, it is none the less true, and save for the sweetening no 
other ingredient enters into its conservation. The _ roselle, 
though a native of Asia and Africa, is being extensively intro- 
duced into semi-tropical countries, where its great resistance 
to drought gives it special advantages. 

In appearance the plant is singularly attractive, the richly 
colored flowers showing vividly against the red stems and deep 
green foliage. Besides its utility for preserving purposes, the 
flower is excellently adapted to the manufacture of wine. In 
Australia it is commonly called the “lemonade plant,” in conse- 
quence of a pleasing, acidulous beverage that is produced by 
simply steeping the product in boiling water. The roselle in- 
dustry is yet in its infancy in this country, the quantities of 
jelly thus far produced being limited to home consumption. 


However, in anticipation of the large demand that must neces- 
sarily follow from the export trade, the seed farmers have un- 
dertaken its growth on a large scale and will soon be supplying 
stock to growers in every section adapted to its cultivation. 

A California seed farm is, in not a few respects, a revela- 
tion to the average visitor, who has perhaps never before real- 
ized the superb beauty that attaches to many of the common 
table vegetables in the advanced state of their growth. In one 
instance, a single field of 150 acres is devoted solely to the culti- 
vation of onions, each plant producing a tall, slender stalk bear- 
ing at the top a great cluster of beautiful green and white flor- 
ets. When beheld in its entirety this vast expanse of silvery 
green blossoms presents a scene that neither brush nor pencil 
can adequately portray. 

Again, there are sections set apart for the culture of rad- 
ishes, and it is truly amazing what a tangled wilderness of flow- 
ering vegetation the tiny red tubers are capable of producing. 
Lettuce, cabbage and parsley, in their ordinary sphere, are at 
best but prosaic themes; but when blended into broad vistas of 
variegated green and gold a visual masterpiece is presented. 
There is no season of the year when some of the seed crops are 
not abloom, and at any time the panorama from a central point 
of vantage is enchanting. Seas of flowers on the one side, oceans 
of verdure on the other, with ever a sun-bathed harvest field 
interspersed. 

As a whole, seed culture in this section, as an industry, pre- 
sents many attractive features, and, with proper management, 
the possibilities can hardly be overestimated. The necessity, 
however, of a better marketing systm, involving a universal 
schedule of rates, is widely realized among the growers. This 
condition can only be brought about through co-operation on 
the part of the various producers, insuring uniformity in prices 
as well as in the extensiveness and superiority of the output. 


<_— 


GROWING OLIVES IN CALIFORNIA 


HE olive season is fast nearing its end in California. Two 

establishments, one in East Los Angeles and one 

in Opangeville, Butte county, both controlled by Mr. Grogan, have 

handled this season about 700 barrels of pickled olives, and 
4,000 gallons of oil. 

The oil made is of high quality and retails in Los Angeles for 
#3 per gallon, one dealer handling practically the entire out- 
put. A ton of olives yields from fifteen to thirty-five gallons of 
oil, this depending upon variety, size and quality of the berries. 

One mill uses large quantities of olives, paying an aver- 
age of $40 per ton, prices varying, of course, as to variety, etc., 
tubra ranking first, Columella second, while Picholine are con- 
sidered poorest. 

The mill itself is quite a simple affair, the mechanical 
part consisting of the crushing and pressing machinery, a ten- 
horse power engine furnishing the power. The capacity of the 
mill is about a ton per day. 

The olives are shaken from the trees onto sheets, then 
placed in the boxes. No care is exercised to prevent bruising. 
Picking costs one-half cent a pound. As the berries are 
brought to the mill, they are dumped into the crusher, which 
consists of two heavy iron rollers rotating on an upright shaft. 
The bottom of this crusher is also of iron and the heavy pres- 
sure soon grinds the olives to a fine pulp. After being thor- 
oughly crushed, the pulp is put in trays having open places in 
the bottom and these trays on small cars. They are then placed 
under the hydraulic press. 

After the juice is thoroughly pressed and drained off. 
it is allowed to stand some little time, the oil being skimmed 
off as it rises, the water being thrown away. 

The oil is placed in large metal tanks, each holding about 
fifty gallons, where it remains until ‘ripened’ which usually 
takes about fourteen days. After it is ripe, it is run once 
through French filter paper and then bottled ready for market. 

The filtering is an interesting process. It consists of sev- 
eral rows of funnels placed in a rack like stair steps. Under 
each funnel is a small trough. The filter paper is placed in 
these funnels and the oil slowly percolates through it, being 
caught in the troughs which take it to the tanks for bottling. 
This filtering is a very slow process, but has proved the most 
satisfactory of the many methods tried, Mr. McEwen having 
used a good deal of expensive machinery for this, only to dis- 
card it all. 
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OUR DAY 


THE ODD, CURIOUS AND SINGULAR 


HOUSE IN A TREE TRUNK 


T is not an ancestral mansion, though it has been some five 
hundred y The beginning of it was a 
sturdy sappling, standing in a tiny cove high on the side 

of an East Tennessee By and by the sapling be- 
came a big hollow tree. Notwithstanding the hollow was so 
big a tall man could lie down at length in it, there was an outer 
shell of sound wood and plenty of vigorous leafy boughs for 
shade. The hollow itself was rain and storm proof, so a couple 
of the mountain folk took up their abode in it. 

They did not bother about furniture. There was no room 
for it, even in a hollow tree measuring seven feet across. The 
man put down a floor of puncheons—that is, rough slabs split 
from smaller tree trunks. For a bed they had dry leaves, and 
The 
woman knew how to dress them Indian fashion, so they served 
in large part for clothes as well as cover. 


“ars in building. 


mountain. 


for covering skins of the various varmints round about. 


An axe, a rifle, a bullet pouch, a powder horn, a hunting 
knife, an iron pot, a water pail, a jug, two or three big gourds, 
a bread tray, and a meal bag summed up the family’s movable 
possessions. Cooking was done gypsy fashion at a log fire some 
little way off the entrance to the tree. Generally the pot sat 
beside the fire, simmering and stewing. 
ash cake. 


The only bread was 
For drinking there was a choice of sassafras tea, 
unsweetened, and moonshine whisky. 


The man of course was a moonshiner. He was also a dead 


shot—particularly in the case of a “revenuer.” He was able 
thus to feed his family by working about half the time. His 
wife looked after the clothing, exchanging surplus poultry 


twice a year for coarse cloth, salt and snuff at the nearest 
cross-roads store, fifteen miles away. 

Eleven children were born in the hollow tree and grew up 
into strapping men and women. One of the boys stood 6 feet 
9 inches—when he could be persuaded to stand at all. Usually 
he carried himself in rather the shape of a crescent. Each of 
the eleven was cradled in the half of a smaller hollow tree, 


smoothed out inside with the ax and imbedded with leaves. It 
did not need rockers, rocking itself at the slightest touch. As 


the big tree became crowded, hollow logs were sought, one 
for each child, chopped to convenient lengths, and dragged 
close about the fire. Into their open ends the bigger children 
crept, feet foremost, turned their heads to the fire, and slept 
snug through all sorts of weather. Of course the logs were 
only for storms and severe weather. When it was fine the 
whole family slept outdoors. 


SINGLE TAX EXPERIMENT 


N the southern part of the state of Alabama, on the eastern 
if shore of Mobile Bay, and surrounded by pine forests, 
there is a unique village, bearing the name of Fairhope. It 
boasts that it is the only single-tax colony on earth, and its one 
newspaper, issued twice a month, carries as its motto the sen- 
tence, “We Will Make Good Theories Work.” These colonists 
consider wrong the “treating of land as private property to be 
bought and sold, the same as things which are the product of 
human labor and which each may directly or indirectly provide 
for himself.” The application of this law of equal freedom 
seems in this instance to have resulted in the purchase of an 
amount of land by the association, which pays all taxes upon it. 
and then leases it to individuals who are subject only to a 
rental charge, varying in every case according to the location 
and natural advantages of their land. Any amount left over 
after paying the taxes is expended by the association for the 
common benefit. 
in the use of it, 


Whoever leases the land may be independent 
and may sell all improvements and assign his 
lease subject only to the approval of the association, which 
latter privilege is reserved by them in order to protect the com- 
munity against undesirable residents. 

In the autumn of 1894 these pioneers of a unique cause 
landed at Fairhope, then a tract of pine land situated on high 
bluffs commanding a view of Mobile 
to at once, 


The association went 
with intersecting 
streets, thinning out the pines, and starting dwelling-houses. 
They built their own steamboat-pier and bath-house, and added 
a recreation-stand for the benefit of the younger members of 


say. 


work laying out an avenue, 


the colony. Upon the 700 acres of land first purchased they 
built their homes, each land-holder paying a nominal sum to 
the association. These dwellings, Western in style, as most of 
these settlers are from the West, give a thriving air to the vil- 
lage. A good school, library, and non-sectarian house of wor- 
ship show them progressive and liberal in their ideas. Each 
colonist leads a separate existence in his own home, raising in- 
dependent crops, and in no way contributing to the common 
welfare or prosperity of the community, except by the yearly 
rent or lease for his property, and his good behavior as a citi- 
zen. A glimpse into their living-rooms reveals the comforts 
and some of the luxuries of city life—a fact surprising and 
unique when one realizes that such homes are set down in the 
midst of a pine forest, guiltless, up to half a score of years ago, 
of any devastating or improving hand. 

The 
land. 


association now of 
Their 
grapes obtain a ready sale in the St. Louis market, their peach- 
es are noted in all the vicinity for size and flavor. It is difficult 
to prophesy how this colony is destined to thrive. If criticism 
were needed one might suggest a little more practical man- 


twelve hundred acres 
Upon a part of this excellent crops are raised. 


owns some 


agement of its affairs, but perhaps such a criticism is unjust 
when the fact that it is a town- 
ship made up principally of impractical, discouraged workers 
who have come to this spot in order to start anew the struggle 
for a living, and who, thankful to have obtained a foothold in 
a community where competition and overcrowding are compar- 
atively unknown, are content to leave unchanged a condition 
unique in the annals of municipal government. 


one takes into consideration 


—— 


A FORTUNE FOR TWO DOGS 


HE relatives and friends of Jane Shroeder were hardly 
prepared for the shock they received recently when that 
will probated. The Essex, Conn., correspond- 
ent of the Toledo Blade, says that the spinster willed her en- 
tire fortune of $7,000 to her two yellow dogs, and 
adopted daughter and several first cousins without a cent. 

Miss Shroeder was born and spent the 65 years of her life 
in the tumble-down frame house on Horse Hill, where she 
died. She never married, but arranged her life methodically, 
spending her mornings doing her housework, her afternoons 
visiting the sick of the town and picking up stray dogs and 
eats, and her evenings in giving dinners and comfortable beds 
to the waifs she collected. 

Her adopted daughter, Gretchen, was picked up with her 
animals. 

Her two brindle bulldogs, Miss Shroeder and Gretchen, all 
sat at the table and all slept in the same room for years. 

Then Miss Shroeder died and the dogs disappeared, 
not knowing that they had inherited what is known in sport- 
ing parlance as 7,000 “bones.” Gretchen had been so busy 
trying to straighten out the household that she had not found 
time to hunt for the dogs till Miss Shroeder’s will was pro- 


lady’s was 


cut off her 


bated. She then began a search for the dogs, and found them 
curled up together on Miss Shroeder’s grave. They were 


taken home and given the room in Miss Shroeder’s house, which 
they will occupy as long as they live. 


——> 


FIVE KITTENS ADOPTED BY A HEN 


S. BREWER, a farmer of Ohio, is reported by the Cin- 
M. cinnati Enquirer, to have an old hen on his premises 
that got tired chicks has adopted a family of 
kittens. <A eat birth kittens Near 
where the kittens were lying on the straw a hen was sitting 


and 
to five 


of 


gave in his barn. 
on a nest of eggs, and they struck up a friendship. Becoming 
cool at the to 
After a few days the hen deserted her eggs and 


nights the kittens crawled under hen’s wings 
keep warm. 
nest and marched out into the barn yard in charge of the five 
little kittens. They around, and would 
scratch industriously for them, but was apparently astonished 
when they refused to eat the worms she uncovered. Occasion- 
ally she gathers them until they become 
warm, and then she starts out again in search of food. the 


kittens following her obediently. 


followed her she 


under her wings 
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WHAT THE NEGRO IS DOING FOR HIMSELF 


By BOOKER T. 


ITHIN the last few months it has been my privilege 

to examine by personal visit into the condition of my 

race in nearly every southern state. I have seen 

them in their homes, on their farms, in the shop, in the factory, 

in the mines, in their stores, in the schools, in the churches, in 

the jails, in the penitentiaries, and I have talked with the white 

people who were once their neighbors. After this inspection, 

combined with my experience and observation in the heart of 

the “black belt” of the South, covering a period of 19 years, I 

have no hesitation in asserting that there is constant progress, 
progress that is tangible, visible, indisputable. 

Any one who has had daily opportunity of studying my race 
at first hand cannot fail to gain the impression that there are 
indisputable evidences that the race is settling down to a hard, 
earnest, common-sense view of life—that it is fast learning that 
a race, like an individual, must pay for everything that it gets 
—the price of beginning at the bottom of the social scale and 
working up gradually, naturally, to the highest civilization. The 
exaggerated impressions that the first years of freedom natur- 
ally brought are giving way to an earnest, practical view of 
life and its responsibilities. 

With few exceptions, the negro can buy land and a home, 
wherever he has money to pay for them; can establish schools 
and churches where he pleases. Notwithstanding this fact, it 
is safe to say that less than one in twenty own the land that he 
cultivates, and that four-fifths live in one-room cabins and are 
in debt for food supplies, and yet the advancement in land own- 
ing in some sections is remarkable. In Virginia, for example, 
where the race has had the direct benefit of the Hampton Insti- 
tute for thirty years, this is especially true. 

Forty years ago I do not suppose that the negro owned 100 
acres of land in Virginia, and yet at the present time the state 
auditor’s figures show that black people own 1-26th of all the 
lands in Virginia, and in some counties they own one-sixth. 

The taxable value of the property of the colored people of 
Georgia, as shown by the official report of the Secretaryof State 
for the year, foots up over $14,000,000, an increase over last year 
of $399,000. Starting with practically no land a few years ago 
in Georgia, the negro now owns 1,675,000 acres. 

Perhaps, outside of education, the greatest growth that is 
now apparent is in the matter of business development. 
Throughout the South the negro, as a grocer, a dry goods mer- 
chant, undertaker, druggist, real estate dealer, is becoming a 
potent factor. 

In every section of the South where I have gone I have 
sought an answer to this question: “How is the black man who 
has secured property, is a taxpayer, adds something to the well- 
being of the community, possesses education and high Christian 
character, regarded in all the relations of life by the white 
race?” and almost without exception the answer has come from 
both races that such an individual is esteemed and respected by 
blacks and whites in the community where he resides, and that 
the tendency is more and more in this direction. If the opposite 
were true, I confess I should see little hope for the future. 

In the present condition of the race it is most important 
that whether we give the negro youth classical education, com- 
mon school education or industrial education, that in some way 
we urge a large proportion of these individuals to bring to bear 
the force, the power of their education upon the common, every 
day fundamental occupations that are at his door in the com- 
munity where he lives. 

There is no longer any question as to the ability of the 
negro to absorb knowledge or to perform all the processes of 
mental evmnasties that the white man performs, but the main 
problem is to teach him to apply his mental equipment, to har- 
ress it to the material things at his door that need to be done. 
If the negro student is to reside in an agricultural district, 
teach him to excel in all forms of acriculture. Tf mechanics is 
the main industry in his community, teach him to excel in that. 
Tf poultry raising is in demand in the neighborhood where the 
regro girl is to reside, teach her to raise poultry in an intelli- 
cent, scientific manner. In doing this you may miss giving her 
classical education, but vou will help lay the foundation so 
that her children and grandchildren can secure what the world 
terms the highest mental culture. 

Excellence in the thing in hand will lay a foundation for 
hicher things, will constitute the stepping stone upon which we 
will rise, will bring us to the place where the problem is solved. 


WASHINGTON 


| would withhold no opportunity from the negro in letters, arts 
or statesmanship, but 1 would be very sure that the foundation 
for citizenship and high Christian life is firmly laid. 

We must keep in mind—and this is the lesson that we con- 
Tuskegee—that thrift, economy, skill, 
property, intelligence and Christian character are the funda- 
mental things for the race to secure. In a large degree the ne- 
gro is an agricultural race, and we should seek through our 
education to teach him to remain on the farm. We can do this 
by teaching him to put brains, skill and science into agricultur- 
al pursuits. 

You ask how to protect the negro in the exercise of his 
rights at the South. I answer, assist us in making the negro. 
useful man in his community. The influence and 
power of education cannot be blotted out or smothered. No law 
can permanently hold an individual back when he is worthy. 
The worthy may be inconvenienced, but never defeated. 


stantly emphasize at 
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LIABILITY TO ACCIDENT IS HEREDITARY 


S liability to accident hereditary? The Modern Woodmen of 
| America, at a meeting of State deputies at Rock Island, Il., 
recently discussed the question, and by consultation with the 
mortuary department satisfied the officers that the theory is a 
correct one. John Sullivan of Kansas City, who attended the 
meeting, says the medical examiners look with disfavor on ap- 
plicants for insurance whose relatives died because of accidents. 

A man whose father or brother was killed in an accident is 
looked upon as a greater risk than a man whose near relatives 
have escaped accidents. If more than one has lost his life by 
accident, the risk, according to the information given by Mr. 
Sullivan, is as bad as though the man had lost a like number of 
The insurance men do not 
accept any vague theory that an evil genius pursues men to the 
third and fourth generation, but look for other causes. The 
theory is not new, but the statistics compiled bear it out so 
strongly that a new step will probably be taken by insurance 
companies in classing accident risks on the basis of these in- 
vestigations. 

The theory is that most people who are killed by accidents 
are incautious. They are either daredevils, who don’t care what 
they do, or careless people, who don’t take the trouble to find 
out when their lives are in danger. Here is where heredity 


relatives because of consumption. 


comes In. 

A man walks in front of a street car and gets run over. 
Looking back over the list of his ancestors the mortuary officials 
find that his grandfather was killed by felling a tree the wrong 
way and not getting out of reach, or that a team ran away with 
his uncle and broke his neck by throwing him out of the wagon. 

“The evidence in support of this theory is remarkable,” Mr. 
Sullivan said to a representative of the Kansas City Star. “The 
order tries to go back into a man’s history four generations, 
and when a man dies by accident it finds, as a rule, that some of 
his ancestors died the same way. Men who follow hazardous oc- 
cupations almost always have ancestors who did not have the 
average amount of caution. The statistics as compiled by our 
mortuary department seem to me to be unanswerable, and they 
go to show that a large share of accidents must have been partly 
due to the daredevil disposition of the injured man or to his 
general carelessness. 

“T have heard of this theory before, but never saw its cor- 
rectness demonstrated before. I remember a suit where there 
was a serious qustion whether a man who had shot himself in 
his room alone had done so by accident or with suicidal intent. 
An old doctor traced this man’s family back three generations, 
and found no case of death of serious injury due to accident, 
and on that and that alone he based the conclusion that the man 
meant to commit suicide. I thought the doctor was a crank, 
but the evidence at the mortuary department of our order 
showed that he had some reason for his contention.” 

When this subject becomes better understood it is probable 
all life insurance companies will insert in their examination 
table distinct inquiries in regard to accidents, as they do now in 
regard to pulmonary and heart diseases. Many who are now 
considered first-class risks will then be rejected or a higher rate 
will be demanded. 
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METHODS OF EDUCATING THE CRIPPLED CHILD 


By W. L. BODINE, S-cpt. Compulsory Education Dept., Chicago 


[Strange as it may seem, it was left for the present genera- 
tion to find a way to educate the crippled child of the hovel. 
in the great movements for helping the submerged, the cry of 
the cripple was unheard and the little bundles of nerve and tis- 
sue were left behind as lumps of humanity without any other 
future than the poor house. Within recent years, however, the 
kind hearts of noble women have been touched in their visits to 
such homes, and out of their urgent and repeated requests mu- 
nicipalities are now providing means for the education and de- 
velopment of such unfortunates. Not a few cases have had free 
medical attention and radical cures wrought. Such a move- 
ment can be justly designated as one of the upward steps of 
humanity, for if every life is to be considered precious, as it 
should be, it should be provided with the means of earning an 
honest and independent livelihood.—Editor.] 


an unfortunate little one with a deformed limb, hob- 

bling along the pathway of life, touches any heart in 
which humanity ever reigned. Deformity is the serpent which 
has destroyed the paradise of hundreds of children in Chicago. 
The homes of the rich and the poor alike have been invaded. 
’ For the poor man’s child, however, there was, until recently, no 
comfort except the living necklace of a mother’s arms. While 
the doors of free schools, in a free country, were open to all 
children who could walk, there were many who could not walk. 
There were others who were so destitute that proper medical 
treatment and education had been beyond their reach. Day by 
day these little captives of misfortune sat helpless in humble 
homes. They saw other children pass on their way to school. 
They watched and wept. The future of the destitute, crippled 
child was the poorhouse or an unmarked grave. 

Hence, amid the daily din of this great city, a despairing cry 
for help arose from the lips of these little prisoners of poverty. 
The noble women of Chicago heard and heeded that appeal. 
They gave materials as well as moral sympathy. The Home for 
Destitute Crippled Children at 46 Park avenue was established. 
Dependent, destitute and despondent children with pain-racked 
bodies were rescued. They were given medical treatment andthe 
comforts of life necessary to cure the hip and spine diseases 
from which they were suffering. The board of education gener- 
ously established a branch school at the home for the educa- 
tional advancement of the little ones. Then another cry arose 
from other crippled children throughout the city who were not 
destitute, but whose physical disability rendered attendance at 
public schools inexpedient. In response the same sympathetie 
and progressive board of education promptly established a free 
bus line for crippled children, and enlarged the facilities of the 
Crippled Children’s Home at Ogden avenue and Madison street. 

Truant officers next canvassed the city within a radius of 
three miles of that school and found many little cripples who 
eagerly accepted the opportunity for enrollment. Many of the 
children had to be carried from the doorsteps of their homes to 
the buses. Thus they got their first glimpse of the great world 
beyond. Many of them saw the lake for the first time. The 
schoolroom was to them a new world of sunshine that brighten- 
ed and bettered their young lives. Thus, under the sympathetic 
constant and efficient attention of Mrs. Emma Haskell, the 
principal, the crippled children of Chicago assembled at a school 
of their own, where they could grow up and prepare for a fu- 
ture of useful citizenship. 

Fate has maimed these children physically, but has spared 
their minds. They are invariably possessed of great mental ap- 
titude. Their talent is best along the lines of constructive work. 
The course of study taught them is the same as that in the pri- 
mary and grammar grades at other public schools. The classes 
range from first to fifth grade. Sloyd will doubtless be added 
to the course in the near future, as it appeals instantly to the 
juvenile mind. 

The advantages of an exclusive school for crippled children 
are many. Comparatively few of the children are victims of 
accident. Their afflictions are caused mostly by diseases of the 
hip and spine. In many instances recovery is ultimate with 
proper treatment and care. The buses carry them to and from 
school. They are faithful attendants on the buses and at the 
schoo]. Children who elsewhere would be sensitive of deformity 
are among fellow sufferers in a school exclusively their own. 


\ CHILD on a crutch is a pathetic sight. The thought of 





There is no danger of being jostled at recess. Medical inspee- 
tors are ever on guard. ‘The body mends while education oceu- 
pies the mind, and happiness fills the little heart. 

The total cost of educating a pupil at the Chicago crippled 
children’s school averages $80 a year, which is about twice the 
cost per capita of educating the able-bodied pupil. Yet it costs 
less to educate the cripple than it does the blind, or deaf mute. 
But Chicago taxpayers do not begrudge this increase. I believe 
that in the near future free schools for crippled children will 
exist in each division of the city. ‘The time is ripe for some 
wealthy philantropist to immortalize himself or herself by ereet- 
ing a Jarge memorial school of this kind which will stand for- 
ever aS a monument of benevolent achievement in the history 
of good deeds. I cannot write too strongly of the worth of the 
Home for Destitute Crippled Children. It is one of the noblest 
charities of Chicago. It marks the dawn of a new era in the life 
of the destitute crippled child. 


<< 
CANADA TO OWN THE TELEGRAPH 


NE of the most important movements towards government- 

al control of means of communication in America ig that 

now being considered in Canada relative to the purchase of the 
various telegraph and telephone systems. 

The Dominion government has practically taken steps to 
purchase the telegraph systems of Canada, extend them enor- 
mously and operate them in connection with the postoffice de- 
partment. It is also seriously proposed to follow a similar 
course with the telephone, but in the case of the latter muniei- 
palities will be licensed, as in Britain, to operate the system 
within their own areas. 

The question of the absolute control of the Canadian tele- 
graphic service has long been discussed, but not until the pres- 
ent liberal government came into office has it been possible to 
talk purchase. With a surplus running from $6,000,000 to $7,000,- 
000 for 1900-1901 and a prospect of an equally large surplus for 
1901-1902 the plan seems feasible. 

The great desire of Canadian statesmen is to see cables 
owned by Great Britain under the Atlantic and Pacific and 
joined at each ocean to wires owned by the Dominion crossing 
this country, thus practically girdling the globe by a cable abso- 
lutely under imperial control. The business men of Canada are 
unanimously in favor of the scheme and believe that William 
Mulock, who forced on Britain the adoption of the ocean penny 
postage, which has actually reduced the loss on Dominion mail 
service, will speedily make a national telegraph and telephone 
system a success. 

The Great Northwestern Telegraph Company and the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Company practically control all the 
wires in Canada. The valuation of the property of both concerns 
is being made very quietly, and should the arrangements be- 
tween the government and these two companies be completed at 
an early date a bill dealing with the subject will go before the 
next session of the Dominion parliament. 

In case of a difference arising over the amount to be paid 
the arbitrator will be an expert of the imperial government tel- 
egraph service. 

The Canadian Pacific system extends about 10,000 miles, and 
it is difficult to get at the exact cost, because it is mixed up with 
the railway accounts, but the cost is estimated at from $7,500.- 
000 to $8,000,000. 

The Great Northwestern system probably will come near 
this amount, while the Bell Telephone Company of Canada has 
a capital of $5,000,000, so that the purchase of these concerns 
means a probable expenditure of from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

The government owns several short telegraphic lines and in 
almost all charters there are clauses providing for the purchase 
of the lines. In any case the capital will be amply secured and 
the employes would prefer to be government officials to serving 
corporations. 


It will be provided in case the government prosecutes the 
scheme that newspaper telegraphic rates shall not be increased, 
and facilities will be given to news agencies or newspapers rent- 
ing special wires, as in Britain. The only fear of commercial 
men is that United States telegraph companies may raise the 
rates or otherwise act in antagonism to a government board. 
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PROBLEMS OF OUR POSTAL SERVICE 


[A Congressman from Massachusetts, who has been mak- 
ing a special study of our postal service in attending to his offi- 
cial duties, recently accorded an interview, which throws light 
on the question as to why the postal service is an expense rath- 
er than a source of income to the national government, 


ORTY-EIGHT per cent. of the matter carried by the rail- 
fF roads for the Post-office Department is equipment, 
which of course pays just as much a pound as the mail 

itself. As a result of this discovery, the Department is making 
tighter equipment a study—lighter pouches in particular—and 
may be able to reduce this element of cost as much as one-half. 
Another proposed economy is the return of empty mail-sacks 
to such cities as Augusta, for instance, by freight, in carload 
lots. Thousands of sacks of mail are going out from there all 
the time, and the pouches have heretofore gone back empty, 
but by regular mails. Our methods of mail transmission are 
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UPON THE BREAKERS. 
Minneapolis Tribune. 


very extravagant of car-space. It is as if two persons wishing 
to go to San Francisco should insist upon having a whole car 
to themselves. Such extravagance, however, should not be mis- 
interpreted. It is not reckless profusion, but is rather due to a 
desire to expedite the mails without much regard to the cost. 
This is a characteristic of all our service, but it shows itself 
most distinctly in the railroad transportation. Take, for exam- 
ple, the service between New York and Philadelphia, which is 
the heaviest mail route in the United States. Between these 
two terminal points mail is transmitted in 140 trains daily, al- 
though the great bulk of it goes in twenty-six trains. Any or- 
dinary private business house would economize by the consoli- 
dation of parcels, but nobody seems to want to do that with the 
mail. In foreign countries part of the mail goes at a slower 
rate than the letters; but with us the packages of merchandise, 
which amount in effect to a limited parcel post, go right along 
with the first-class matter in the postal cars. All this matter is 
distributed while on the road, which is the most expensive 
method of distribution. It is plain that you cannot assort mail 
on a swift-moving express train as cheaply as in a stationary 
postoffice, for the space of the mail-clerk alone is worth very 
much more on the express train. Yet all this results in expedi- 
tion to a great degree. The mail that goes into Chicago is gen- 
erally made ready for the carrier on the train; the cars have 
175 pouches into which the mail destined for Chicago is sorted. 

The question whether our mail could be divided into slow 
and fast classes is one to which our Commission has given some 
study, and in my part of the report I recommend further in- 
vestigation along this line. The packages and most of the 
second-class matter, except the daily newspapers, could, it 
seems to me, be transported much more economically. The 


daily newspaper does not resort very much to the mail. It can 
be carried cheaper and more quickly by other means, for the 
Government does not provide such a service as the publishers 
desire. Another reason the dailies cut a less figure in the mails 
than is usually supposed is that a newspaper is not entitled 
to second-class rates within the city of its publication. The 
reason for this law is obvious. If the postal service had to de- 
liver the newspapers where their circulation is largest, its 
other function would be seriously embarrassed. The sending 
of third and fourth-class matter, and most of the second-class 
by slower means is something that Professor Adams, the rail- 
road expert employed by the Commission, says ought to be 
done. This difficulty, in the view of the Department, is that 
such mail-matter does not pass in sufficient amounts between 
great terminal points to make the distinction worth while. 
We had some investigation made as to the amount of 
“through” mail between New York and Chicago, and in per- 
centages it was surprisingly small. It is just the same as with 
passengers. You would be surprised at the small ratio which 
this long-distance travel bears to the whole. 

Qur postal system is a wonderful tribute to American in- 
genuity. Every device is seized upon that will benefit the 
public. The only question is whether we are not going too 
far in that direction at the expense of the Treasury. It is a 
good deal like the transportation on the fast ocean steamers. 
It is the last two or three knots of speed which cost, and they 
cost tremendously. So it is the last devices for accelerating 
the mails which bring up its total cost. Once you have inaug- 
urated an improvement, and it becomes impossible to withdraw 
it. The burden of national taxation is not felt by our people, 
not because it is so light, but because a large part of it is un- 
seen, and therefore unfelt. 


— 
QUEER POSTMEN OF FOREIGN LANDS 


F you were to cross the ocean and visit some of the countries 

of Asia, you would see some very queer postmen. In north- 

ern India, among the Himalayas, letters are carried by native 

runners at the end of a cleft stick. Sometimes one of these 

postmen will travel a hundred miles to convey his precious mis- 

sive, the letter being delivered in as clean a condition as when 
it started. 

If you were in Japan you would see lithe, wiry runners. 
with very little clothing on their brown bodies, darting here 
and there among the crowd. Everybody gives way before them, 
for they are the postmen of the empire. Their mail is carried 
in small baskets strapped to their sides. 

Among the placid Chinese, hurry is a form of vulgar impa- 
tience, consequently very little dispatch is used in carrying the 
mails in that great empire. They are content to convey all ordi- 
nary communications, either by slow paddling or poling boats, 
or else by foot-runners, whose high sounding title of “the- 
thousand-mile-horse” does not quicken their pace beyond about 
twelve miles in twenty-four hours. They carry a paper lantern 
and a paper umbrella, and their letter-bag is secured to the 
back by a cloth knotted across the chest. 

Among the most picturesque letter-carriers of the world are 
the “Camel Express Messengers” of Bokara. The men wear a 
serviceable red uniform, and a large green turban embroidered 
with gold thread. From their girdle hangs a cuvred saber in a 
red sheath. The camels are adorned with trappings of gay 
cloth and tassels ornamented with blue beads and cowrie shells, 
and with small brass bells round their neck to give notice of 
their approach. The rough and rapid trotting of these animals, 
sometimes at the rate of eighty miles a day, is so trying to the 
riders as to shorten their lives. 

Of vehicles we find every conceivable variety used to aid the 
post-runner in his labor. In the mountain districts of Brazil a 
two-wheeled wagon, drawn by oxen, is in use, the wheels being 
cut out of a solid block and fastened to the axle. 

In some parts of Russia buffaloes harnessed to two-wheeled 
vehicles carry the postmen on their road, but more frequently 
mail sledges are drawn by horses, by reindeer, or, in the far 
north, by dogs. 

The latter we find again in Canada—as for instance, in the 
mail service between Selkirk and Lake Winnipeg, where the 
work is done by trains of letter-sleighs, each drawn by three 
dogs, harnessed in single file. 
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UNIQUE EXAMPLES OF THRIFT 


A SKILFUL ARTIST WITHOUT ARMS 


OW strong the artistic instinct in a 

man must be to survive what would 
seem to be insuperable disadvantages is 
illustrated in the case of Bartram Hiles, 
a young painter of Bristol, England, who 
lost both his arms several years ago and 
now paints by holding the brush between 
his teeth. 

When a boy of eight years he had al- 
ready made a beginning in art by study- 
ing drawing. The loss of his arms was 
supposed, of course, to put an end to any- 
thing further in this line. 
boy recovered from the injury he thought 
of nothing but drawing and how to re- 


3ut when the 


sume it. There was only one way, and 


that seemed nearly impossible. It was by 
holding the brush in his mouth. Incon- 
ceivable as it may appear to anyone ap- 
preciating the dexterity 
the ordinary artist, or rather, the artist 
who works by ordinary means, is compell- 


manual which 


ed to exercise, he acquired such control 
over the muscles of his mouth that in two 
years after he began to work in this way 
his work took a prize at a local exhibition. 

When he was sixteen Mr. Hiles exhibit- 
ed a water color at the British Fine Arts 
Academy which elicited much admiration, 
though the fact that the painter 
without hands was not known by those 


who saw the picture. 


was 


So far as his pres- 
ent work goes the technique is in every 
way the equal of that of men who work 
with two hands. In fact, Mr. Hiles in no 
way acknowledges that he is handicapped 
by his physical misfortunes. He is wrap- 
ped up in his work and is bright, cheerful 
and happy—neither expecting, nor even 
admitting, that his case calls for sympa- 
thy. He seems absolutely to have found 
a substitute for his hands in working 
with the brush, mixing the colors skilful- 
ly and laying them on deftly. 

Among the latest exhibits of his work 
have been pictures at the exhibitions of 
the Royal Society of Bristol artists and at 
the Dudley gallery. Mr. Hiles evidently 
looks forward to seeing one of his works 
hung at the Royal Academy, for he made 
a smiling remark to that effect not long 
ago, when talking of his work. In past 
times Mr. Hiles has made no reference to 
his lack of arms when offering his work 
for exhibition; 
have not beeen 


and hanging committees 
aware of his misfortune. 
He is a jolly young man, who has paying 
engagements for his products, not the 
least lucrative of which are designs for 
patterns in wall papers and carpets. 

now carried on in a little 
aleove in the south nave of the Crystal 
Palace, London, where he is surrounded 
by sketches, designs, and artistic draw- 
ings, all products of his own art. He 
works as long every day as the light lasts 
and then betakes himself to exercise, 
he is handsome and an athlete. 


His work is 


for 


In the array of productions by himself 
and the other artists working there, Mr. 
Hiles’ work stands out by reason of a cer- 
tain breeziness or atmosphere. His best 
effects, where tints have been employed, 
have been secured by the use of water 
colors. It is doubtful whether he will 
ever excel in oil, the heavy pressure of 
that sort of work being too much for one 


compelled to secure results by such means 
as Mr. Hiles is forced to adopt. 

In his walks he wears a large military 
‘ape, under which the physical defect is 
not noticeable, and any one meeting him 
casually on the street and not knowing 
who he is would as little suspect that he 
had lost his arms as he would that he is 
one of the rising young artists of Eng- 
land, who works with his brush between 
his teeth. 


<——> 


A YOUNG WOMAN’S ENTERPRISE 


N enterprising young woman entered 
re Syracuse University last fall with 
the freshman class. She was Miss Mary 
Mills, who will pay her way through col- 
lege by her beekeeping. For two years 
since she was graduated from the High 
school she has been in the business at her 
father’s farm, three miles out of Syracuse, 
and she has made it pay. At the New York 
State Fair, recently held in Syracuse, she 
carried off the first prize for her bees, and 
first prize and several others for her hon- 
ey. 


Miss Mills has found that this kind of 


work brings her in more money than 
school teaching or some other occupa- 


tions might. Her eighty swarms of bees 
she takes entire charge of. They are lo- 
cated in a vineyard, this site being chosen 
so that when they swarm they will be 
likely to light on the grapevines, where 
they can be easily captured. Even with 
this precaution, however, they sometimes 
take to the trees. 

The costume that Miss Mills wears in 
her work consists of bloomers and a short 
skirt of denim. Brown is the color chosen, 
because, as Miss Mills says, beekeepers 
have observed that the bees like this 
shade, and are much more amicably in- 
clined toward people who wear it. On her 
head she wears an ordinary farmer's straw 


hat, about which a black silk veil is 
draped and folded snugly around her 


neck for protection from the bees. 

The hives have frequently to be fitted 
out with the frames and boxes in which 
the honey is stored. All of the carpenter 
work required in putting these together 
Miss Mills does herself. Much of her hon- 
ey is sold in neat little pound boxes. More 
of it she disposes of as extracted honey, 
which is used as a syrup. The extracting 
is a special department of her work. The 
honey is taken from the hives in frames, 
instead of boxes, and these are placed in 
a machine, which throws the honey out 
of the comb cells by centrifugal force. 

Sweet clover and alfalfa clover and bass- 
wood blossoms are relied upon to furnish 
the best Buckwheat blossoms 
furnish a darker variety, which is not so 
much in demand. 

Her bees during the summer take about 
three days a week of her time. The rest 
she spends on another industry, namely, 
fruit canning and the making of jellies. 
Her culinary skill in this line also brought 
her several prizes at the State fair. 

During the two years that she has been 
at work Miss Mills has accumulated a 
neat little bank account from which to 
draw on for the money which she needs 
in starting her college course. 


honey. 


HOW A STUDENT WON FORTUNE. 


>» poor student to affluence in the 
short space of four years through 
one’s own industry is the record made by 
Clarence Kiff Bush of the senior class at 
Harvard. When he entered Harvard in 
1897 he lived on 40 cents a week and paid 
75 cents a week for his room. Today he 
is a senior on leave of absence and boards 
at the most expensive boarding place and 
has rooms in Ware hall, one of the rich 
men’s dormitories at Harvard. 
comfort and luxury. 


He lives in 

He has an income of 
from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, and is one 
of the rising young produce men of Bos- 
ton. The story of the pluck 
verance which 


and perse- 
about this 
change is one of the most remarkable in 
Harvard’s history. 


has brought 


His people, farmers in central New 
York, opposed a college education. This 


was the fountain of his resolves. He went 
then to Harvard. Half way 


through his freshman year his allowance 


to Amherst, 


from a rich uncle was cut off, because he 
thought his nephew was losing his grit. 
Not deterred, he went back to the farm 
in Central New York to prepare for anoth- 
With an 


er year. energy that was in- 
credible he made these preparations. He 


bought a wood lot. In a time that was a 
surprise to the lumbermen he had the 
growth on the market. Then he cleared 
the stumps and the following spring put 
the land in condition for a summer’s crop. 
How he did it is one of the stories about 
Walton, N. Y., even now. 

In the fall he returned to Harvard, a 
few dollars richer and ready for his cam- 
paign. 


His start as a produce man was an acci- 


dent. He was living in a Carver street at- 
tic for 40 cents a week. Hot water and 


sugar, With various gruel dishes which he 
invented, were his sole fare. An old aunt 
in Walton, N. Y., heard of his pluck. She 
hadn’tmuchto send, but she sent butter— 
a keg of butter. Butter was a luxury. It 
was too wild an extravagance to think of. 
Besides, he had nothing to eat it on. In- 
stead, he put it in a basket and went from 
door to door in Cambridge. With this 
money he bought more butter. And he 
continued to buy and sell butter until he 
had a route that he could not cover afoot. 
He got a cart and a pair of ponies from 
his old home—a possession of his boyhood 
days. Then he started in on a larger 
seale. 

One week he delivered, with his assis- 
tants, 1,800 pounds of butter. By 1899 he 
had 3,000 customers, many teams and his 
routes extended all over Boston, and the 
suburbs. With this outfit he sold out to 
one of the largest creameries and milk- 
men of New York, and became their New 
England agent. Now he is engineering 
other produce schemes and.is recognized 
as one of the most energetic and success- 
ful men in the business. 

To those who are tempted to think the 
world is too crowded for them to win sue- 
cess, such an example as this is a standing 
rebuke. The path to success does not al- 
ways lie in following ordinary methods, 
but in the case of Mr. Bush it was simply 
following old methods more aggressively 
than others. 
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DR. BURRELL’S INTERESTING PASTORATE 


~ EW metropolitan pastors have made such an impress on the 
}: religious life of great cities in a conservative manner as 
Dr. David James Burrell of New York. A correspondent of the 
Minneapolis Tribune calls attention to the different phases of 
his work. 

When Dr. David James Burrell came to New York ten years 
ago to assume the pastorate of the Marble Collegiate church he 
had distinct plans in mind by which to meet the prevailing con- 
ditions in Manhattan. How well he has carried out his plans is 
expressed in the prosperity and aggressiveness of his church. 

A study of New York City and its rapid growth during the 
last few years presents many interesting phases. Probably no 
city in the country is making greater strides in population and 
improved appearance. The peculiar formation of the island 
which it occupies of necessity sends the drift northward, and 
up and down the ridge which Fifth avenue traverses, and which 
is indeed the backbone of Manhattan. Changes in the aspect of 
the upper avenues are observed every few months, and remark- 
able transformations are presented after a period of a year or 
two. 

Within contemporaneous memory the corner where Fifth 
Avenue hotel now stands at Twenty-third street was farm prop- 
erty.Other farms and country estates reached beyond, where the 
avenue is intersected by Fortieth, Sixtieth street and up in the 
hundreds. Increased demands were made, and the farms have 
long since disappeared. Once in a great while far up the ridge 
an old homestead remains, but it will soon be sold for a fabu- 
lous sum, and the family will be wealthy in consequence. 

The character of the new buildings as they crowd the upper 
thoroughfares is a swift commentary on New York life. Prac- 
tically nine out of ten are apartment houses or hotels, or they 
may be shops to cater to the needs of the increasing population. 
People are not building residences in the city. If they choose 
to build homes they select sites in the so-called sleeping places 
around New York, the suburbs in New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Long Island. The recent sale of the A. T. Stewart mansion in 
Fifth avenue marks the removal of an old-time property and 
opens the way for another hotel or apartment house. 

The present conditions in New York all tend toward con- 
gestion. Hotel life possesses increasing attractions for the mul- 
ti-millionaire, and it is far easier to occupy a suite of apart- 
ments for $200 per week and be free of every household re- 
sponsibility than to undertake the care of an establishment 
with all that it implies. Fifth avenue represents the crest of 
extravagance, and the student of social conditions will find the 
cost of living decrease in proportion to its remoteness from the 
ridge. The difference of $2,000 per annum is observed in the 
rent of houses that occupy the cross streets, as they stand in re- 
lation to the avenue. The growing taste of the rich to spend 
the winter months abroad and the summer at resorts is abund- 
ant occasion for the increased number of hotels and boarding 
houses, together with the exorbitant price of land for building 
purposes. 

Naturally, as business interests spread through the lower 
part of the city, and the people have been driven further and 
further out, the churches have been obliged to accept the al- 
ternative, and have followed the church-goer in order to retain 
them. 

Thus it has come that few down-town churches remain, as 
compared with the number extending up the island. When Dr. 
Burrell left Westminster, in Minneapolis, he realized the pecu- 
liar conditions church life presented in New York, and he de- 
termined to counteract them so far as the influence of one min- 
ister could. 

The Reformed Dutch was the oldest church organization in 
Manhattan, dating from the early part of the Seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its history is most interesting. The Marble Collegiate 
church, since it was built in 1854, had remained steadfast and 
conservative. Dr. Burrell proposed to break through its reserve 
and make and have it remain a strong down-town church. If 
the impulse of its people was to follow the example of others 
and move up-town, Dr. Burrell made it a condition of his com- 
ing among them that he should be allowed to carry on the work 
in his own way. 

The Marble Collegiate property, at the corner of Fifth ave- 
nue and Twenty-ninth street, in the same square as the Holland 
house, has grown enormously in value, and is probably worth a 
million and a half. It is the best Fifth avenue church down as 
far as Twelfth street and controls a large territory. In accord- 
ance with the desire of Dr. Burrell, it has come to be known as 
the Hotel and Boading House church, meaning that it puts 


forth a special effort to reach the residents of public hostelries 
‘Ten years ago the membership of the church was less than 100. 
It has advanced to 1,000, and all the services are popular. 

Looking over the field and appreciating what he hoped to 
accomplish, Dr. Burrell knew first there was more than enough 
work for one minister. At that time none of the churches em- 
ployed assistants, but within three months after his arrival the 
pastor of Marble Collegiate church had one assistant. Inside of 
two years he had need of a second, and about the same time 
Harry A. Kinports, formerly of the Minneapolis Y. M. C. A., 
went East to join him and take charge of his young people’s 
work. 

The whole duty of one assistant consists in work among 
people who live in hotels and boarding houses. Dr. Burrell had 
been impressed with the number of these people who were drift- 
ing and without a church home. He conceived the duty of the 
down-town chureh to be to reach this floating population, to 
attract and hold it, and with his assistants he began to labor 
to that effect. The consequence is now that every Sunday half 
of his congregations consist of these Bedouins and 
strangers, while his evening attendance comprises a cosmopoli- 
tan gathering, largely young men. So, though he preaches in 
a gown, and his two gowned assistants stand beside him, each 
has his special duties to perform in the conduct of the church. 
Now there are assistants in all the large New York churches, 
a thing that was not deemed necessary until Dr. Burrell set 
the example. 

“Preparing briefs for his Divine Client,’ Dr. Burrell charac- 
terizes the preparation of his two Sunday sermons, which with 
his pastoral work and general oversight of the church consti- 
tute his share of the labor. In addition, he accomplishes consid- 
erable outside work, and gives three Sundays in the year to 
Yale, Pennsylvania, and Cornell or Princeton university. Dur- 
ing the last ten years he has done no small amount of literary 
labor, beginning with the volume on “The Religions of the 
World,” published before he left Minnesota. He has published 
ten volumes of sermons, and in association with his brother, Dr. 
Joseph Dunn Burrell, pastor of the Classon Avenue Presbyterian 
church in Brooklyn, has prepared four books on Bible studies. 
His literary work also includes regular contributions to the 
Homiletiec Review and Christian Intelligencer, the publication of 
the Reformed Dutch church, and special articles for the Inde- 
pendent, Evangelist and Observer. 


large 


— 
THE MONUMENT TO RUSKIN 


~HE headstone to mark the grave of Ruskin in Coniston 
‘| churchyard is a tall cross of the type lately re- 
from ancient models of the year before the Norman 
conquest. Ruskin left no directions on the subject, but it 
was felt by his friends, that as he wished to be buried in Con- 
iston churehyard, he would have wished for some headstone of 
a quiet and unpretentious and yet of an artistic and decora- 
tive kind. 

The cross is of the hard green stone of Coniston, supplied 
from the quarries of Tilberthwaite, and is not liable to chip 
or lose its pleasant gray green color. On the side facing the 
grave, and looking east, at the bottom, is a figure with a lyre, 
representing his earliest works, poems, and the “Poetry of 
Architecture.” Above this, in a panel of the interlaced work 
so often seen on such crosses, is Ruskin’s name and the dates 
1819-1900, the only lettering thought necessary, for all the rest 
is told in pictures. 

The south side is filled with a scroll of his favorite wild 
rose, and on the boughs are three of the creatures he wrote 
about with affection—the squirrel, the robin and the kingfish- 
er. According to the London Chronicle this meant to symbolize 
his interest in natural history. The west side, looking toward 
the mountains, represents his ethical and social teachings. At 
the bottom is the parable of the workmen in the vineyard, re- 
ceiving his penny from his master, “Unto This Last”; then a 
design of “Sesame and Lillies,” and in the middle “Fors Clav- 
igera,” the angel of faith holding the club, key and nail, which 
every reader of his work will readily recognize. Over that is 
the “Crown of Wild Olive,” and at the top “St. George and the 
Dragon.” The north side is a simply interlaced pattern. The 
crosshead on each side bears the Globe, symbolizing in those, 
all sculptures the Sun of Righteousness; and the other side has 
a disk with the Fylfot, or revolving cross, accepted all the 
world over as the emblem of eternal life. 
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The Danger is in the Neglect! 


| That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 
now may hang on all winter and lead to 
It’s what a cough may lead 
to that makes it dangerous. 


against danger by keeping always in the 


HALE’S 
Honcy of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strength- 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate 
It will not derange the weakest 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 


tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 
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scribed by leading physicians. Of all Drug- | 
gists. Refuse substitutes. Be sure and get 
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Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 











PROGRESS IN DISCOVERY, SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


MR. TESLA’S NEW LIGHT 
IKOLA TESLA has given to The 
New York Sun an authorized state- 
ment concerning his new experiments on 
the production of light without the aid 
of wires. Mr. Tesla says: 

“This light is the result of continuous 
efforts since my early experimental dem- 
onstrations scientific societies 
here and abroad. In order to make it 
suitable for commercial use, I had to over- 
come great difficulties. One of these was 
to produce from ordinary currents of sup- 
ply electrical oscillations of enormous ra- 
pidity in a simple and economical manner. 
This, I am glad to say, I have now ac- 
complished, and the results show that 
with this new form of light a higher econ- 
omy is practicable than with the present 
illuminants. The light offers, besides, 
many specific advantages, not the least of 
which is found in its hygenic properties. 


before 


It is, 
daylight which has yet been reached from 
any artificial source. 


I believe, the closest approach to 


“The lamps are glass tubes which may 
be bent in any ornamental way. I most 
generally use a rectangular spiral, con- 
taining about twenty to twenty-five feet 
of tubing making some twelve to fourteen 
convolutions. The total illuminating sur- 
face of a lamp is from 300 to 400 square 
inches. The ends of the spiral tube are 
covered with a metallic coating, and pro 
vided with hooks for hanging the lamp 
on terminals of the source of oscillations. 

“The process of light production is, ac- 
cording to my views, as follows: The 
street current is passed through a ma- 
chine which is an electrical oscillator of 
peculiar construction and transforms the 
supply current, be it direct or alternating, 
into electrical oscillations of a very high 


frequency. These oscillations, coming to 


the metallically-coated ends of the glass 
tube, produce in the interior correspond- 
ing electrical oscillations, which set the 
molecules and atoms of the inclosed rare- 
fied gases into violent commotion, causing 
them to vibrate at enormous rates and 
emit those radiations which we know as 
light. The gases are not rendered incan- 
descent in the ordinary sense, for if it 
were so, they would be hot, like an incan- 
descent filament. As a matter of fact, 
there is very little heat noticeable, which 
speaks well for the economy of the light, 
since all heat would be loss. 

“IT have found that in almost all its ac- 
tions the light produces the same effects 
as sunlight, and this makes me hopeful 
that its introduction into dwellings wil] 
have the effect of improving, in a meas- 
ure now impossible to estimate, the hy- 
gienic conditions. Since sunlight is a 
very powerful curative agent, and since 
this light makes it possible to have sun- 
light, so to speak, of any desired intensi- 
ty, day and night in our homes, it stands 
to reason that the development of germs 
will be checked and many diseases, as con- 
sumption, for instance, successfully com- 
bated by continually exposing the pa- 
tients to the rays of these lamps. I have 
ascertained unmistakably that the light 
produces a soothing action on the nerves, 
which I attribute to the effect which it 
has upon the retina of the eye. It also 
improves vision, just exactly as the sun- 
light, and it ozonizes slightly the atmos- 


phere. These effects can be regulated at 
will. For instance, in hospitals, where 


such a light is of paramount importance, 
lamps may be designed which will produce 
just that quantity of ozone which the phy- 
sician may desire for the purification of 
the atmosphere, or if necessary, the ozone 
production can be stopped altogether. 
“The lamps are very cheap to manufac- 
ture, and by the fact that they need not 
be exchanged like ordinary lamps or burn- 
ers, they are rendered still less expensive. 
The chief consideration is, of course, in 
commercial introduction, the energy con- 
sumption. While I am not yet prepared 
to give exact figures, I ean say that, given 
a certain quantity of electrical energy 
from the mains, I ean produce more light 
than can be produced by the ordinary 
methods. In introducing this system of 
lighting my transformer, or oscillator, 
will be usually located at some convenient 
place in the basement, and from there the 
transformed currents will be led as usual 
through the building. The lamps can be 
run with one wire alone, as I have shown 
in my early demonstrations, and in some 
cases I can dispense entirely with wires. 
T hope that ultimately we shall get to this 
ideal form of that 
shall have in our rooms lamps which will 


illumination, and we 
be set aglow no matter where they are 
placed, just as an object is heated by heat 
rays emanating from a stove. The lamps 
will then be handled like kerosene lamps. 
with this that the 


energy will be conveyed through space. 


difference, however, 
The ultimate perfection of apparatus for 
electrical 
will probably bring us to this great realiz- 
ation, and then we shall finally have the 
light without heat or ‘cold’ light. T have 
no difficulty now to illuminate the room 
with such wireless lamps, but a number 
of improvements must be made yet before 
it can be generally introduced.” 


the production of oscillations 
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LIQUOR ADULTERATIONS IN FRANCE 


ARIS is in the midst of a great temperance reform, caused 
in a measure by wholesale disclosures which show that 
all kinds of poisons have been called into requisition to 

make fradulent drinks. It came about through governmental 
action in reference to intoxicants. 

‘here had to be a hurrying in of an immense supply of spir- 
its before a new tax law could take effect. There had to be a 
holding back of orders for wine, beer, and cider until old taxes 
should fall off. Then, with the beginning of the year, there 
came the new rush to fill empty cellars with these now untaxed 
“hygenie drinks.” (There is not a family in the city that has not 
maneuvered to evade and profit by the laws, state and munici- 
pal, which, coming into effect on January 1, are to reform the 
trench physique and morals by the favoring of wines and beers 
at the expense of spirits. 

Friends of the new legislation go so far as to declare that a 
deathblow has been struck at that formidable wine fraud which, 
particularly in the last five years, has brought French wines in- 
to disrepute all over Europe. At one stroke of the pen, not only 
Paris, but the great majority of the 1518 towns of France, still 
raising municipal revenue by means of octroi duties, have put 
wine, beer, and cider on the free list. With pure wine so plenti- 
ful, as it has become since the complete replanting of the vine- 
yards, the old trick of the phylloxera period lived on these oc- 
troi duties. Their abolition puts “chemists” in such a position 
of inferiority that their trade no longer will be profitable. 
Three cents a bottle retail looks little, but 15 franes per hecto- 
liter, in the wholesale trade, was just the extra profit that per- 
mitted these Paris frauds to undersell the real thing from out- 
side. 

In March, 1899, after the municipal laboratory had admitted 
itself incapable of stopping this traffic in poisons, the discon- 
tent among the honest dealers was so great that M. Girardin, 
president of the Chambre Syndicale, took measures to start the 
Procureur de la Republique to work. A juge d’instruction, M. 
Lemercier, was designated to proceed particularly against a cel- 
ebrated company. Then something extraordinary happened. 
Having ordered that all the proces-verbaux commenced against 
this one adulterator during the two previous years should be 
brought together for the purpose of the “instruction” of the 
case, Judge Lemercier was stupefied to observe the avalanche of 
papers that resulted. No less than 140 indictments had been 
begun—and pigeon-holed away—in the case of this single indi- 
vidual. Fearing that these obviously crooked practices of the 
past might cast suspicion on his own “instructions,” Judge Le- 
mercier demanded collaborators, so that there were added to 
the instruction MM. Cochefert, chief of the Surete (detective 
service); Girard, director of the municipal laboratory; Dr. Mag- 
nier de la Source, expert chemist, and Loubery, expert book- 
keeper. The resulting analysis of the “wine” was as follows: 
Water, 50 per cent.; glycerine; tartaric acid; diverse products. 
The detective department brought its data. It proved that in 
sixteen months the company had purchased 20,000 kilos (44,000 
pounds) of tartaric acid. The expert book-keeper started in to 
prove that the firm had sold more wine than it had bought. The 
examination was long and painful. These fraudeurs kept no re- 
ceipted bills and lumped their sales as well as their purchases. 
It appeared, nevertheless, that in one year the firm realized a 
profit of 411,540 franes. According to their own accounts the 
company “mixture” was made up of 4 parts of Algerian wine, 
1 part of Spanish wine, and 2 parts of South of France wine. 
This mixture not be for less than 43 
franes 50 per hectoliter, taxes. ete., added. Nevertheless, they 
sold their wine at 40 franes 8@ per hectoliter. That is to say, 
this extraordinary Parisian partiership, by selling for 40 frances 


could made wholesale 


80 what cost them 43 franes 50, realized in one year a profit of 
411,540 frances, or over $82,000. 

While true wines are now to be given a chance at the ex- 
pense of cognacs, absinthes and averitifs, these latter them- 
selves run a chance of improving in c uality—this time by reason 
of the increased tax. It really seems strange, now that both in- 
creasing and decreasing taxes turn ort to be specifies to insure 
good quality, that no one thought of it before in all the years. 

In any ease, there is need to improve the quality of the pois- 
onous aperitifs that fairly inundate the Paris of today. Ab- 
sinthe, if not the worst, is the most dengerous, because of its 
immense vogue. A proposition to saddle the new law with an 
amendment forbidding the sale of “dange-ous essences” almost 
compromised its passage. The Senate pretended to see in it 


only an attack on the perfume industry, and asked for more 
light. The chamber satisfied its conscience by platonically de- 
manding of the Academy of Medicine a “list of essences to pro- 
scribe.” 

Yet the list has been made up for a long time past. 

All doctors are familiar with the celebrated experiments of 
Magnan, Laborde, Mairet, Cadeac and Meunier. 
experiments date back twenty-five years. At that epoch ab- 
sinthe was still a liquer of absinthe. It was the essence of ab- 
sinthe itself which Magnan administered to his dogs, and which 
proved itself thereby to be a convulsive of the first order. 

At the same time Lancereaux, studying the action of ab- 
sinthe on man, demonstrated the same fact. The absinthe fiend 
distinguishes himself from the vulgar brandy drinker by his 
convulsive crises. The specialists are still disputing whether 
they be epileptic, hyste.o-epileptic or hysteric. They are gener- 
ally called epilepti-form. But the absinthe of commerce is no 
longer what a vain people imagine it to be. In it absinthe is no- 
ticeable by its absence. Indeed, there is everything in it but 
absinthe. 


Magnan’s first 


The Repertoire General de Pharmacie says: “The drink vul- 
garly called absinthe, so universally consumed in France today, 
no longer contains the absinthe which should be its basis. It is 
an alcohol colored with spinach, parsley, the juice of hysson, or 
ortie, tincture of curcuma, indigo, ete. and containing in disso- 
lution enough of the essence of anise and badiane to give it the 
property of whitening or yellowing when water is added to it.” 

But, if absinthe no longer contains absinthe, what becomes 
of the experiments of Magnan and Lancereaux? The research- 
es of Cadeac and Meunier show that present-day absinthe is no 
longer one single essence—it is nine essences! Nine essences 
form its basis, the essence of absinthe, fennel, hyssop, anise, 
badiane, balm mint (melisse), angelica, origan and mint. Three 
of them—absinthe, fennel and hyssop—are convulsivants, and 
the convulsions caused by hyssop and fennel are just as “epilep- 
ti-form” as those provoked by the old absinthe. The six others 
are stupefiants. They produce a tendency to somnolence, tor- 
por, loss of memory, intellectual laziness, loss of will and stu- 
pidity. Such is the composition of the favorite before-meals 
“appetite opener” of three Frenchmen out of four! 

The action of these essences on man is so subtle and power- 
ful that it is sufficient to breathe them to become poisoned by 
them. Dr. Laborde tells how one of the members of the Munici- 
pal Council of Salubrity, having one day breathed in his (La- 
borde’s) laboratory the peculiar perfume of a phial containing 
one of these essences, reached home in a drunken and dizzy 
state, fell into a syncope followed by vomitings and was left a 
weak prey to a malaise that could not be subdued. He himself, 
obliged to pass part of a day in an atmosphere saturated with 
essences, was taken with a grave nervous attack, with trem- 
blings, dyspepsia, dizziness and heart distress, which at one mo- 
ment ran into a fainting fit. It took him a month to get well. 


< 


GOLD BULLETS OF THE BOER WAR 


NE of the Canadian volunteers from South Africa tells a 
O strange story of the vengeance of a wealthy Boer who 
had been ruined in estate and rendered desperate by the death 
of his two sons—his only children—who were slain in battle 
early in the campaign. They were big, manly fellows, and the 
pride of their parents. The father—Van Bosboom—was, prior 
to the war, the owner of a valuable gold mine, and had by him 
When the news of his 


sons’ death reached him, he shouldered his rifle, which he called 


a good supply of the precious metal. 


“Lobenguela,” and started out to join the Boer army, his soul 
thirsting for revenge. In a mold which bore his own initials he 
east a number of golden bullets and carried them in his car- 
tridge belt. 


shot and sharpshooter, having never been known to miss his 


Van Bosboom is 55 years of age, and a noted rifle 
aim. How deadly was his vengeance is vouched for by Real 
Hvot, the returned Canadian volunteer, who reports that when- 
ever the British ambulance corps carried their dead and wound- 
ed off the fields of battle upon which Van Bosboom had fought 
the 7 invariable found a number of officers and men, the former 
espt cially, who had been shot in the middle of the forehead, 
and when the surgeons extracted the bullets they were found to 
be ot zold, and to bear the initials of the name of the avenging 
father 
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The Health Boards 


have done the cities grand service by their 
efforts to secure cleanliness, but the dust 
of the streets is still laden with disease 
germs which collect on our clothing and 
would be absorbed by the skin if it were 
not for the daily bath. The simple use 
of pure water is not enough to rid the 
skin of these impurities. 


disease germs, and as combined in 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


a disinfecting, cleansing soap is produced 
that has stood the test of years in purify- 
ing and healing qualities. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


The daily use of this soap promotes health, 
For sale by druggists generally. 


Sulphur destroys 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
By ETHELBERT STEWART 


LLINOIS is soon to provide manual 
training in its public schools if the 
bills introduced simultaneously in the 
senate and house of the legislature be- 
come alaw. The measure is one proposed 
by the state bureau of labor statistics and 
part of the report of that bureau is print- 
ed in pamphlet form in advance of regu- 
lar publication for the influence it may 
have on the passage of the bill. Two 
years ago the labor bureau took up the 
matter of free employment agencies and 
secured the passage of the law creating 
them. This year it lends itself to the sub- 
ject of industrial education and the ex- 
tension of public kindergartens. It be- 
lieves it is a function of the state to teach 
children to do something as well as to 





know something and that the schools 
should keep up with the changing indus- 
trial conditions, affording always that 
sort of instruction most needed by those 
least able to attend private schools. 

The bill provides for the introduction 
of kindergarten and manual training in 
the public schools of any town or district 
and makes compulsory the establishment 
of kindergartens in all cities with 5,000 
inhabitants. In all cities of 20,000 and 
over the introduction of manual training 
is made obligatory upon school boards. It 
is said this limit will be reduced by 
friends of the bill to include cities of 15,- 
000. Within one year from the passage 
of the bill each of the state normals must 
establish departments for training teach- 
ers in kindergarten and manual training 
school work. Domestic arts are included 
in the term and cities of the designated 
size must extend the work to all grades. 


State aid to the kindergartens is pro- 
vided for by extending the prorata divi- 
dend of the school fund to districts main- 
taining them on a basis of the number of 
children actually enrolled. It has long 
been the opinion of many that a dividend 
based upon the number of persons under 
school age, aS shown by a census, is a 
crude and unfair system. For instance, 
in cities where there is a large parochial 
school attendance the school boards are 
able to draw on the state funds in excess 
of their share as compared with other 
cities where public schools do all the 
In other words, the state dividend 
should be on the basis of enrollment in 
the public schools, so that each district 
would get state aid in proportion to the 
work it does, rather than, as now, in pro- 
portion to the work there is to do. This 
seems to be the idea of the bill under re- 
view, and in this respect it may prove an 
entering wedge for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the state school fund. The 
bill provides state aid to manual training 
schools direct and, while not so liberal as 
the Maryland law of 1898, is sufficiently 
so to secure the thorough introduction of 
such schools. 

In The Chicago Record of a recent date 
I called attention to the fact that in 1894 
Massachusetts passed a law making the 
maintenance of manual training schools 
obligatory upon all cities of 20,000. There 
were twenty-three cities coming under 
this provision; all but three have complied 
with the law and these are preparing to 
do so. There are eighteen smaller cities 
in Massachusetts, not required to do so by 
law, which maintain manual training 
schools. The total population of these 
forty-one cities is 1,640,792, or about 65 
per cent. of the total population of that 
state, 


work. 
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CRITICAL STUDY OF METHODS 


By President CHARLES F. THWING, LL. D., 
of Western Reserve University and 
Adelbert College 


i would be pleasanter and easier to 
write of the excellences of the Amer- 
ican public school system, for the excel- 
lences are more numerous and more fund- 
amental. But it is a duty to write of the 
defects; for all school-men should be the 
severest critics of their own craft. 

The number of pupils given to each 
teacher is too large for serving the best 
results. Forty, fifty, and in some cases 
even sixty represent the number assigned 
to a single teacher. The proper number 
of students represents a question too 
technical for the present discussion; the 
number differs in different subjects of in- 
struction and under different methods and 
with different teachers. Henry Adams, a 
prince among teachers as he is among 
historians, has said to me that two was 
the right number for a class; two being 
better than one, for each inspired the 
other. The Great Teacher was content 
with trying to train twelve disciples, and 
he was given three years for the service. 
As a rule, no larger number should be 
given to an instructor than he can at one 
and the same instant hold or carry in his 
eye. The number, too, should be so small 
that the teacher may be able to know and 
to minister unto the peculiar needs of 
each. One boy should be taught the les- 
son of accuracy, another of promptness, 
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- another of tidiness. The teacher should the ecclesiastical. It is seldom that places to know the good and to do it, to know 
vi- give himself to each scholar in such a_ to teach are either directly or indirectly the beautiful and to admire it. 
n- way that each scholar may find help in bought or sold. But political and person- There are two other subjects, the waste 
of forming a strong and well-proportioned al reasons often weigh in the securing of of opportunity in the country schools, in 
ng character. educational positions. the substitution of books for nature, and 
_ My friend, Dr. Burnham of Clark uni- There are more than four hundred also the waste of time in the early years 
_ versity, has said that “the key words of thousand public school teachers in this of the student. What lessons in geo- 
a Rape teen i ee country. To fill the places of those re- graphy can be wescnssntae: from every hill- 
* vidua . y; -_ — Ys! Ss up ty - tired from the service, and to fill the plac- top which looks down on the red country 
things, especially of living nature, adapta ’ J sila schoolhouse. But, alas! how few are the 
wie bility, character, health.” In this wisely “* a = a een ioe ene teachers who themselves know these les- 
Ss made list I take it that the most impor- more than fifty thousand recruits are come, ‘Tne maid sailed wattle 
Ni tant one, at least for my present purpose, called for every twelve-month. Each are infinitely better object lessons than 
he is the word “individuality.” For if the twelvemonth the number of graduates  ;ejief maps ona sand piles which the ur- 
nd teacher has regard for the individuality from normal schools, both public and pri- pan gsehool is obliged to use. Further- 
in of each student, the student will develop vate, is about twelve thousand. There- more, the years in the life of the scholar 
ict and the teacher knows that in the process fore, it remains yet true that the typical up to the age of ten are not the most re- 
he of development self-activity is the most teacher in the common school lacks spe- junerative. Unnecessary studies are in- 
‘O- | efficient method. cial training. The tenure of office, too, is troduced, unwise a are used in 
lis The second defect which I would sug- either uncertain or short, or both uncer- teaching, and as a result time is wasted. 
e- : gest relates to the lack of power in the tain and short. Political or similar reas- ye boy or girl enters college at eighteen 
an teacher. This defect one hesitates to Ons render it uncertain, and domestic 6) more when he or she ought to be enter- 
“i i name, for there are many teachers who reasons render it brief. Many women ing college at sixteen. 
he | are able, competent, efficient. I have the seem to prefer, strange as it may seem to 
ng honor of knowing hundreds, I might say, the masculine mind, to be heads of homes ¥ 
— thousands, who are adequately fitted for than heads of schoolrooms. Some seven Medical M | 
ly ; doing the work to which they are called. or eight years represent the length of the serrate sean 
of | 3ut must it not be confessed that there professional career of the teacher. The Diep is adopting American cus- 
are tens of thousands who are not able, Compensation, also, is not such as usually toms. The latest is the appoint- 
te competent or efficient? The causes or to Win and to hold the strongest person- ent of a staff of medical school inspec- 
94 conditions leading to this result are usual- @lities. The highest salaries are paid on tors. It is proposed that the duties of 
he ly: (1) appointment to the position of the Pacific coast, and the least in the these officials shall include periodical in- 
‘Is teaching on other ground than fitness for South Atlantic States. In the former sec- spections of the schools, which shall be 
re teaching; (2) lack of either a liberal edu- tion they slightly exceed fifty dollars a more frequent during contagious epidem- 
sie cation or of a professional training; (3) month, and in the latter, thirty. ies. The staff inspectors will also be ex- 
ed uncertain and short tenure of office; (4) These conditions and causes lead up to pected to investigate accidents in the 
to small compensation, and (5) a weak per- the chief lack, to-wit, the lack of a vigor- schools, to supervise the sanitary ar- 
es sonality. We are obliged to acknowledge ous personality in the teacher. A vigor- rangements, the heating and _ lighting 
by that political, denominational or commer- ous personality represents a large heart, a system and to prevent the overcrowding 
ng cial reasons do have value in many parts’ large mind, a keen and alert conscience, a of classrooms. It is also proposed to equip 
se of the United States in securing positions. decisive will; it stands for the capacity to every school with appliances for affording 
65 The commercial reasons are far less com- love and to hate, to see, to discriminate, first aid to the injured and to instruct 
at mon and less potent than the political or to judge, to know the right and to do it, teachers in their use. 
: HOW ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
: GREW TO A MILLION 
.T- 
»1- O much is heard about the colossal fortunes which have been made, and are being made in Chicago real 
~ estate, that the following authentic story which was often told by the late Tuthill King, who was one of 
SS Chicago’s foremost citizens, will be relished by those who love to reflect what immense fortunes might be 
theirs if they had only been far-seeing enough to put a few dollars in Chicago land. Mr. King used to keep a 
ch store in this city, and had a great many customers who are now among the old timers here. One of these 
st ff customers accumulated a grocery bill of $100 and was unable to pay for it in cash. This customer is now a 
i wealthy man of Chicago, but in those days, like most pioneers, he found it difficult to raise the necessary cash for 
am his debts. He told Mr. King that he was not able to pay this bill in cash, but that he would give him in settle- 
” ment of it a deed for a lot situated then in the wilds of the South Side, the north-west corner of Dearborn and 
- Washington streets. This corner was then a waste of sand, and no one ever supposed a city would grow out 
n- from the lake front settlement to it. In fact, adeed for any property there was not considered quite as valuable 
1d as the sand which might be hauled away from the lot. 
a Nevertheless, although reluctantly, Mr. King took the deed and balanced the account. He threw the 
1g document into an old trunk and forgot for a time that he ever had it. He was so angry over the bill being 
we settled in that manner that he would not speak to his hard-pressed customer for six months. One day when he 
“4 had nothing better to do, he went duck shooting on what is now Washington street. While pursuing his game, 
nn he saw a red flag planted in the sand in the vicinity of the lot he had acquired. On investigation he found that 
a some New York speculators were holding an auction of lots, and were disposing of property now worth hundreds 
m of thousands of dollars, for $50 and $100 a lot. Mr. King went home, found his deed in the old trunk, took it 
De out, recorded it and paid up the taxes; he took care, also, to hold onto the property. To-day, that lot is worth 
1€ $1,000,000, which means that its value has increased $999,900 in the lifetime of an individual. Opportunities like 
is this do not come often and most people are too cautious or conservative to sieze them when they appear. I know 
MI of one which may not prove as vastly profitable as this, but where a few hundred dollars will be absolutely safe 
_- and almost sure to double in a very short time. For full particulars address C. P., care of Our Day. 
s- Chicago’s popuation almost doubles every ten years. How can its land values fail to increase in proportion? 
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Wing Piano—Style 29—Concert Grand Upright 
No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 
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23 other styles to select from. 








THE WING PIANO 





SAVE FROM $75 TO $200 


sell the Wine Piano. 







This means a saving of from $75 to $200. 







Write us and receive full particulars. 


SENT ON TRIAL; FREIGHT 












is no money to be paid in advance. 










though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


rand repeating action. 


genuine quartered oak, and ebonized. 





rial. 





The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail 
dealer or agent. 
It is sold direct from our factory. To the actual cost of manu- 
facture we add our small wholesale profit. 


proved system of doing business makes it actually more convenient and more satisfac- 
tory to buy a piano from us than to buy from a local dealer in your own town or city. 


23 other Wine Pianos, on trial, to any part of the United States, with freight prepaid 
in advance by us, and without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We will 
allow you to try it in your home for 20 days; you can compare it carefully and critic- 
ally with the highest priced pianos sold ir. retail stores, and if it is not entirely satis- 
factory in every respect we will take it back and pay the return freight also. 
this to show our confidence in the Wine Piano. 


We pay all freights. : 
THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, 


é : Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, . . 


can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as 
The original instrumental 
attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be had in any 
other piano, although there are several imitations. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION A!! Wixe Pranos have 714 oc- 
ae) taves, concert grand scale, over- 

Strung, giving greatest volume and power of tone; double lever, 
Cases are double veneered, and are made 

in all the choicest woods —circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, 


OVER 30,000 WING PIANOS have been manufactured 
; and sold in 32 years. Every 

WING PIANo is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, action workmanship or mate- 
We sell the WING PIANO On easy payments. Old instruments taken in exchange. 





We do not employ agents to 


The purchaser saves the retail profit. 
No matter how far away you live, our im 


We will send the above 
piano, or your choice of 


PREPAID 


We do 


All expense and risk is ours. There 





















" ane : 

_ “I shouid like to say a few words about your pianos and manner of doing business. No 
one is doing themselves justice in not availing themselves of your most liberal terms. 
touch and durability of your pianos cannot be questioned. 


every one who hears it, and allows a combination of effects which cannot be equalled.” 


“The piano IT bought of you in December is giving us the very best satisfaction. 
touch and workmanship it is certainly extra fine. : 
can sell such an instrument for such a low price.”—F 






I The tone, 
The instrumental attachment pleases 


—ALBERT DRAEGERT, Thornbury, Jowa. 

In tone, 
The strangest part of it seems to be that you 
*. D. GREEN, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 









About pianos sent free on request. 
ever published. 








A COMPLETE BOOK OF INFORMATION 


; : . The only complete book of its kind 
Everyone intending to purchase a piano should have it, 


Wing & Son 252-254 East 12th St., New York. 
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A light-giving mineral has been discov- 
ered in a mine near Boise City by George 
F. Ayres, a well-known miner. He struck 
the find at a depth of 300 feet, and when 
the deposit was uncovered, there was 
light sufficient for him without the use of 
a candle. 


The scheme to build a tunnel under the 
rock of Gibraltar is being revived. The 
tunnel would be 25 miles in length, 20 of 
it to be under the sea. Through it, a rail- 
road connection between Europe and Afri- 
ca would be ‘established. The cost is es- 
timated at $23,000,000. 


ADVERTISING CHURCH SERVICES 


P ASTORS in certain churches are be- 

ginning to adopt the modern meth- 
ods of reaching the public through the 
advertising columns of the daily press. 
At Beverly, Mass., the First Universalist 
church trustees have made a contract for 
a half-page of advertising space in the 
leading newspaper for every Saturday. 
This half-page is used to declare the doe- 
trines of the church, announce the preach- 
er’s subject and the music program for 
the next day; tell people how to reach 
the place, and describe the seating ar- 
rangements. The church is crowded 
every Sunday night. 

The Rev. E. Whittaker, D.D., pastor of 
the First Methodist church at Ashtabule, 
O., has also made successful use of ad- 
vertising methods. He advocates the use 
of large display newspaper advertising, 
set in heavy, black-faced type, as a means 
of increasing the number of converts and 
attendants at ehurch services. The first 
test which he gave this plan had the effect 
of doubling the size of his congregation. 
His second advertisement increased the 
average attendance of 150 on Sunday eve- 
ning to 400, which crowded the church. 
Dr. Whittaker does not ask the papers to 
print his advertisements free or at half- 
rates. In ten inches, double column, at 
the top of the column and next to reading 
matter, Dr. Whittaker’s advertisement re- 
cently read thus: 

WANTED—A FEW MORE SAINTS, A 
few more men, a few more Methodists, 
a few more sinners to become saints. 
Meetings tonight at the First Methodist 
Episcopal church. Subject: “A Fool 
and His Companions.” 

Another “ad” read: 

HEAR ME: WILL ALL THE STORES, 
clubs, lodges, be so kind as to close dur- 
ing the next week in the evening, that 
all may attend church? 


— 
HELEN GOULD’S GIFT TO SAILORS 
ELEN GOULD, the friend of the 
H American soldier and sailor, has 
given $400,000 for a home for the Y. M. C. 
A. at the Brooklyn navy yard. She has 
tried to keep this fact a secret, but it be- 
came known through a speech of Com- 
mander Wadhams at the dinner of the 
Arkwright Club. Miss Gould was promi- 
nent during the Spanish war for her inter- 
est in Uncle Sam’s army and navy. She 
has maintained her interest in their wel- 
fare ever since. 

The officers of the navy yard, under the 
inspiration of Admiral Philip, who made 
for himself a name in the fight off Santi- 
ago, were anxious to establish a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, with all the 
opportunities for healthful entertain- 
ment which these institutions furnish. 

Admiral Philip and Commander Wad- 
hams saw Miss Gould and she entered 
heartily into their plans. She promised 
to give $50,000 of the $100,000 at first 
thought to be the sum needed. 

But Admiral Philip and Commander 
Wadhams found it impossible to raise the 
other $50,000, and they told Miss Gould so. 
Thereupon she instructed the admiral to 
draw on her for $100,000, and after his 
death, becoming greatly interested in this 
work, she inereased her subscription un- 
til it has reached $400,000. 
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The TRUE LIFE of CHRIST 


In the Original Words of His own Apostles 
is the title of a book published by The Ram’s Horn 
people which gives the continuous narrative of the 


complete gospel story as told 7 mnenet Mark, 
Luke, and John, but with no w::emzsssiwe am 


duplication. It is conceded to ~~” a 
be one of the most unique volumes ever published 
and has been commended by hundreds of people 
aneuant bee OnscuNe. Besides its new literary fea- 


cpt es sauce tures, it contains page after page 


ingly attractive wo ts s 
Blessing to thousands. Faithlly 9 


cam OF original drawings, illustrating 
Bible scenes cand Bible characters in a fresh and 
striking way. It also contains eight full page col- 
or engravings, eight full page —_ hae tracing © 


1 E dit a ees m’s I 
a rn our ic aa an perth ee one, and this 
hse oot of our Lord’s life and coh 
Scripture — with the striking illustrations, 
= ver — life of Him who spake as 
“a tis ae ver man lived. 
other costly and peculiar fea- ' prs 
President United Si ciety of Chriati “—* 


tures which make the book a cen possession. 
A complete copy, beautifully printed in two colors 
ee bound in English cloth, gold stamp 
ase . and gold top, will be sent to any 


book. vill do good. May Go ‘a ble 
other Rta for 0 mpti ng y to a whi 


= ce oni = Ram’ s Horn reader at the whole- 
sale rate of $1.00. Order quickly and you will 
wish a dozen ad these books for Civtshnes 


Frep’x L. CuapMAn, ranes of Tue Ram’s Ho 
Dear Mr. Chapman: eye cannot tel —- ow pleased I am with your book which you have named ‘‘The Tru ase ist.” Willy Sep 8. Pee oe 
I wish them for Christmas. Withs regards I am, your friend, ' W1 nee teu pe rth P agai Church, New York. 


THE RAM’ S HORN, 11O LaSALLE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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SOCIOLOGY, LABOR and COMMERCE 


LABOR CONDITION IMPROVED 


OL. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, commis- 
sioner of labor, in an address before 
the American Statistical association, set 
up the thesis that the condition of the 
masses in the United States has greatly 
improved within the last half century. 
Such a thesis, he said, must be sustained 
by showing, first, that money wages have 
increased during that period, and, second, 
that real wages have increased. It must 
again be determined that while rate of 
wages have increased during the period 
under discussion, prices must have de- 
creased, or at least not materially increas- 
ed, for there must be a margin between 
wages received and the cost of living. 

The statistical method is applied in four 
directions—first, by prices as given for in- 
dividual articles covering a period of 
years; second, by index numbers showing 
the course of prices for periods; third, by 
statistics showing the purchasing power 
of money. The speaker showed conclus- 
ively that by all these methods the wages 
of today are worth more than fifty years 
ago, or at any continued period during the 
last fifty years; and for the purpose of il- 
lustration under each of the foregoing 
methods he showed conclusively that by 
all investigations, whether in England or 
France, or the United States, and by inde- 
pendent and private investigations, the re- 
sults all point in one direction. Notwith- 
standing the absolute statistical results, 
which clearly sustained the Mr. 
Wright stated that the statistical method 
was not adequate to illustrate psycholog- 
ical conditions; that the aesthetic, moral 
and social condition of the masses could 
not be shown completely by the statisti- 
2al method, but only indirectly. 

It is generally admitted by wage-receiv- 
ers, socialists, and all parties, that the 
purely economic condition of the working 
man is vastly improved over fifty years 
ago. The farm laborer and the mechanic 
are living on a higher standard. Were 
they to live today as they did fifty years 
ago, with the great margin of wages in 
their favor, they would be able to save 
enough to meet losses through sickness, 
disease, etc., and have something hand- 
some for old age—but along with the in- 
crease of wages there has been a very 
large increase in the desires, wants, and 
even necessities of the wage-earner. He is 
a political and social factor in a far great- 
er degree than at any previous time in the 
history of the country, and while his 
wages are higher today than at any time 
in the history of the country, he finds the 
demands upon him growing rapidly upon 
his receipts. The question whether these 
demands equal or exceed the increased 
margin of his wages cannot be shown by 
the statistical method. One must resort 
to that empirical method known as ob- 
servation and general experience in order 
to answer such a question. 

Sir Robert Griffen, who has demonstrat- 
ed the statistical side of this question 
most emphatically in various writings, al- 
so discusses the gross and net gain of 
Tising wages, but he comes to the conclus- 
jon that the improvement exists, and that 
‘all the complaints that the increase in 


thesis, 


wages is overcome by increased demands, 
when analyzed, are really and truly signs 
of the improvement. It is probably true 
that there is more severe toil all round, 
but the laborer gets all the possible re- 
muneration, and the labor itself could not 
be carried out without the increased re- 
muneration obtained. So the rise in the 
scale is at once a proof of the improve- 
ment in the workman’s condition and of 
the necessity for an improvement in his 
life to enable him to do the new work. 
The complaint of the workman as to the 
difference between gross and net is not 
entirely justified, but it points to changes 
in condition of a remarkable kind. The 
workman’s complaints could not exist 
without the improvement in society and 
in the condition of the masses which the 
complaints seem always to 
tion. 


vall in 
So it may be concluded that real 


ques- 


wages have advanced as shown by every 
method of and if the wage- 
earner did not advance in his standard of 
living his margin for a rainy day would 
be constantly enlarged, but, further, that 
his demands do not quite equal the 
the amount of 
ceived; that with care and frugality his 
margin would be much greater than of 
old, and he would also be in receipt of 


statistics, 


in- 


crease in Toss wages re- 


greater comforts, more of the necessities 
of life and a larger share of the luxuries. 


—-— 


TO BENEFIT POTTERY EMPLOYES 


LARGE pottery firm in Staffordshire 
FS (England) has been carrying out a 
series of experiments with a view to man- 
ufacturing glazed white 
lead. The mortality among the workers, 
due to white lead poisoning, is heavy, and 
efforts have been made for some time 
past by legislative and other methods to 
reduce the misery of the employes engag- 
ed in this trade. The firm in question has 
produced numerous articles by an im- 
proved process, which are equal in every 
respect to those produced by the white 
lead process. The system may be applied 
to earthenware manufacture. 


china without 
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DECIDES AGAINST NEGRO MILL 
LABOR 


‘THE owners of the Vesta Cotton Mills 

| of Charleston, S. C., had to abandon 
the property and move the textile machin- 
ery to a new mill at Gainesville, Ga. The 
admission is made that the experiment of 
negro labor for the cotton mill is a fail- 
ure, and this is known after a fair test. 
Two years ago the Vesta mill began oper- 
ation under the reorganization with negro 
labor. The experiment was 
the first made in the South and 
watched with interest by mill people. The 
managers said today that the negroes 
were too trifling and lazy and would not 
stick to work. Some mornings the mill 
would start and would be short a hundred 
operatives. 


practically 
was 


This was destined to wreck 
the property and the owners quit. The 
majority of the stock is owned in New 
York. 


WHAT EMPLOYERS ARE DOING 


ICTOR H. OLMSTED has prepared 
V an elaborate report for the govern- 
ment on the subject of the “Betterment 
of Industrial Conditions By Employers.” 

The various establishments 
and systems in practical operation—all of 
them successful—are grouped under fif- 
ten but it is possible to divide 
them more broadly into three large class- 
es, as follows: 


measures, 


heads, 


1. The promotion of a higher standard 
of living and comfort by means of work- 


men’s clubs, libraries, schools, 
outings, 


pension funds, 


gymnasi- 

organizations, 
aid in case of 
sickness, free medical attendance, improv- 


ums, provident 


financial 


ed dwellings, ete. 

2. The manifestation of personal inter- 
the lives and affairs of the work- 
men, the cultivation of cordial, neighborly 


est in 


and confidential relations. 
The sharing of profits with employ- 
es in a more or less regular and syste- 


matie way. 

An Ohio manufacturing concern employ- 
ing about 700 persons has had a system 
of profit sharing since 1890, ‘The employes 
receive a dividend upon their wages equal 


to that declared upon the common stock 
of the company. The dividends to labor 
have not fallen below 12 per cent., and 


for the past two years they have been at 


the rate of 20 per cent. The company has 


also assisted 


employes in acquiring its 
stock, and thus obtaining a two fold inter- 
est in if. 

The treasurer of the company has writ- 
the “Among 
the 400 men (adults) in the employ of the 
company held, at the 
over $220,000 worth of 
We 
would especially call attention to the ben- 


ten to federal bureau: 


there is now pres- 


ent market value, 


the common stock of the company. 


efits, both to the emplove and to the cor- 
poration, of such a scheme. If a plan 
which affords proper protection to em- 
ployes against suffering financial 
devised and 


held out to them to invest their savings 


any 
loss can be encouragement 
in the stock of the corporation for which 
they are working, we believe a great deal 
of the labor trouble can be avoided.” 


The officers of a South Carolina 
manufacturing company believe’ with 
equal firmness that “the interest they 
take in the health and welfare of their 


employes, and in providing recreations 
and amusements, schools and other facili- 
divi- 


dend on the money thus expended as any 


ties for them, pays as handsome a 
investment they could make.” 
Ameri- 


cans are quietly introducing methods de- 


Without agitation or legislation 


signed to reduce antagonism and promote 
co-operation. Insurance against accident, 
sickness, disability from old age and even 
temporary cessation of work is becoming 
a feature of the movement described. The 
employer wants fidelity and the highest 
efficiency possible; to call this forth he 
must, over and above the legal obligations 
of his contract, interest his men in his 


welfare, share with them his prosperity 
and relieve them of all unnecessary anxie- 
ty. It is in truth a great discovery that in 
helping employes 
themselves. 


the employers help 








By subscribing Now for 1gor you will receive 
Free all the nine issues of The Companion for 
November and December, 1900, including the 
Special Holiday Numbers. — See offer below. 


You will receive as a special gift the beautiful 
“Puritan Girl’’ Calendar for 1g01, designed and 
lithographed in 12 colors expressly for The 
Companion. 


The Companion will bring to you in each of the 
next fourteen months as much good reading as a 
magazine of 500 pages. 


Every coming issue will contain from three to 
six capital stories by the most vopular writers of 
fiction. 


Through The Companion’s special articles you 
will immediately make the acquaintance of men 
and women distinguished the world over for their 
achievements in literature, science, exploration 
and statesmanship. 


In the first number of The Companion that you 
will receive you will welcome to your home an 
added influence toward high thinking and worthy 
living. 


MM © HBB DB 


The Companion opens a window through which 
all the members of the household in town and 
country can get a clear view of the history of the 
times. 


You cannot make a better investment of $1.75 for 
yourself or your family, and the earlier you invest 
it the larger will be the return. 


The Companion’s editorial articles are fair and 
impartial, and its record of current events is 
invariably trustworthy. 
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The Companion’s new volume for 1901 promises 
to excel that of any former year. Illustrated 
prospectus and sample copies of the paper sent 
Free. 


@) 


HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with 
this slip or the name of this publication, 
will receive all the issues of The Companion 
for the remaining weeks of 1g00, including the 
Double Holiday Number, FREE, and then the 
issues for fifty-two weeks, a full year, until Jan- 
uary I, 1902. This offer includes the gift of the 
new “Puritan Girl’? Calendar, lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold from exquisite designs 
painted expressly for The Companion. 


£154 








The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Great Bargains in Magazine Clubs 


7 Worth for Only $3 


By special arrangement, we are enabled to offer the greatest clubbing bargains of the age. But only a limited 
number of orders can be taken at these extraordinarily low prices. Money will be refunded as soon as the limit is 
reached, Send order at once or you may be too late. The Magazines will be sent to one or different addresses. 


Success, ver , . . . $1.00) $7.00. Worth 
Public Opinion, ‘<7 
MAGAZINES WHICH MAY BE SUBSTITUTED: McClure’s, The Delineator, Leslie’s Monthly, Public Opinion (new), and 
McClure’s, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new) and Success. ° . for 
Success, Review of Reviews (new), and Public Opinion (new) . for 


“SUCCESS is the most helpful magazine in the world.” —Christian Herald. Send us Only 
1 00 
McClure’s Magazine may be substituted for Public Opinion, 
1 Year 
Review of Reviews (new) may be substituted one for the other in the offers on this page. Either Pearson's Magazine, or Woman's 
Munsey’s Magazine, Review of Reviews (new), Success, and Atlas, . . . . for 
Pearson’s, Cosmopolitan, and Success, one year, and Atlas. ° . for 








Club Regular 
Price Price 


$3.25 7.00 
2.85 5.50 
2.75 7.00 
2.50 = 5.50 
2.50 = 6.00 
2.25 4.00 


e 
Cosmopolitan, : Year. . 3 00 
2.50 ° 
& @ 
Review of Reviews, ‘x3 
Home Companion, or The Cosmopolitan may be substituted for any periodical named in these offers (not the Atlas) except Success. 
Success, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new), and Atlas . . for 


Pearson’s Magazine may be substituted for the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
> 0 (Checks Accepted) 
ote es OY! For All Four 
McClure's or The Delineator may be substituted for Review of Reviews. 
SIX M OR GR A ‘s OFF The Club Price Pays for a Year) 
(Garguan to Each Periodical. 
Cosmopolitan, Review of Reviews (new), and Success, and Atlas . . for 











RAND-McNALLYS NEW STANDARD ATLAS contains the latest and best atlas War Map of China in existence, 22 inches wide. It also contains large and 

magnificent maps, revised to date, of the Chinese ns rage, nso Hawaii, Cuba. Porto Rico, Alaska, South Africa, North Polar Regions, Nicaragua 

Canal District, and maps showing every country on the globe. There is a County and Railroad map of every state in the United States. All maps printed in 

several colors. Size of Atlas, closed, 11 by 14 inches. Regular price, $1. Sent, charges prepaid by us. The Atlas may be substituted for any magazine. 
IS A 32 PAGE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, giving 


‘ PICTURES OV 
PUBLIC OPINION in its 52 issues, a grand total of over 1,700 pages THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS so taes WEARLY. Ieoeee 


of reading matter and illustrations. Over 3,000 weekly and daily papers for its readers the gist of leading articles in other American and foreign magazines. 
are required to produce one copy of Public Opinion. Its tield is as wide as the The best informed people consider it invaluable to them, and to the average man 
range of humaninterests. Its readers. independent of other periodicals, are fully and woman it may be said to be indispensable. It is profusely illustrated with por- 
abreast with the times, sufficiently well informed to appear in any company, and traits and timely pictures of interest to intelligent readers. In addition to the 





to discuss with intelligence both. sides of every question of the hour, whether 
Political, social, religious, educational, literary or scientific. In its comprehensive 
view, its impartiality, its conciseness, and its fullness, it is an invaluable 
epitome of the news and progress of the world, When one reads Public Opinion 
regularly, he feels that he knows everything The regular yearly price is $2.50. 





departments of Editorials and Reviews, there is a whole magazine of original con- 
tributed articles on the subjects which progressive men and women must know 
about. As an education for American citizenship, a monthly reading of the Review 
of Reviews is unexcelled, for it keeps the reader fully informed on the great polit- 
ical and social problems of the world. Itis issued monthly, Price, $2.50 a year. 








A GREAT FAMILY JOURNAL 


Every Number of SUCCESS has nearly 100 Illustrations and a Beautiful Cover in Colors 


Each issue contains 


UCCESS is a large and handsome family journal, issued monthly at One Dollar a year. 
S about 60 pages (size 10x14 inches) and a beautiful cover in colors. 

illustrated. SUCCESS is strictly a family journal, and is taken in over 250,000 of the best American 
homes. 
family. 
all other periodicals rather than miss reading SUCCESS. 


Every number is magnificently 


Its contents are of great variety —always something of especial interest to every member of the 
It is the most helpful and inspiring publication in the world. You can better afford to do without 
In literary and artistic qualities, SUCCESS 
A series of brilliant stories by well-known writers of fiction, are now appearing 
Some of the most famous men and women in the world—leaders in literature, politics, 
science, and industry are contributors. 


for 1g01 will be unexcelled. 
in its columns. 
religion, art, 














A sample copy of SUCCESS sent free on request. 


Read ‘“‘Success” and You Will Not Wait for Great Opportunities—You Will Make Them. 


SUCCESS puts dynamite into every reader. Thousands have testified that their ideals, aims and ambitions in life have been entirely changed by reading 
SUCCESS, that their lives were turned from paths leading to mediocrity and failure on to the direct road to success. It is a grand magazine of inspiration and 
self-help to those who long to be somebody and do something in the world, many of whom, hedged in, as it were, by iron walls of circumstance, feel that they have 
“no chance in life.”’ If you want to know how to make the most of your opportunities, how to make stepping-stones of obstacles, how best to utilize your energy and 
ambition, how to choose an occupation, how to find your place in life and how to keep it, how to succeed, no matter what your age, sex, occupation or position in life 
may be, the best magazine in the world for you to read and re-read is SUCCESS. SUCCESS is as fascinating as a romance; these is intense magnetism in every 
page. No youth, young man, young woman, student, teacher, clergyman, or business man, can afford to be without this entertaining, instructive and inspiring 
Magazine and no one can read it without fresh resolution to make the most of himself, and never again to set a cheap estimate upon himself or his opportunities. 


Rules. The magazines will be sent to one or different addresses. The subscriptions may be either new or renewals, except those 
to Review of Reviews and Public Opinion, which MUST be new names. Make Remittances amd Address all Orders to 


McGRAW= MARDEN CO., 14'Washiogioa Square, New York City. 
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THE NO. 2. 


LEAST NOISE .:. SHORTEST KEY DIP 
LIGHTEST TOUCH 


NON-SHIFTING, NON-TILTING CARRIAGE, 


LIGHT SHIFT. ony "itis PCATEN: wih'ie EASY ROLLING MoTion. 7" 


NEW CATALOGUE and PRICE Wwiil both interest you. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 238 N. Front St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














MOTHERS! 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and crying 
with¥the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth ? If so, go at once 
and get a bottle of 


MRS. IWINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUE. 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it: there is no mistake 


MOTHERS! 








about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell you at once 
that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief and health to the 
child, operating like magic. Pleasant to the taste, and is the prescription of one of the 
oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the United States. Sold everywhere. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


























A book of fact, warning and testimony against 
the subtle perils of the modern dance. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


ARENTS who desire help in guiding their child-en to a wise 
choice concerning this fascinating but harmful amusement, 
Pastors who are baffled in their attempts to hold their own | 

against the bad social influences of the ball room, Young People 


| 

who are in doubt as to the popular dances being 

| — incompatible with a Christian life, will find this 

| book to be the very means to form a safe conclusion on this serious problem. 
| ** The Modern Dance,’’ in paper covers, will be sent to any address on receipt of 

|| only 25 cents in coin or stamps; 50 cents if bound in cloth. All charges prepaid by us. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NEW KING 

OURKE COCHRAN recently made 

some suggestions for the new rule: 

of England which will deserve wide atten- 

tion. He believes there is an opportunity 

for King Edward to exalt his office im- 
measurably. He said: 

It is undeniable that disorder and in- 
competency among legislative bodies and 
a widespread belief in their corruption, 
appear to have developed a toleration, if 
not an attachment for personal authority. 
From this no country has escaped. The 
invasion of the Transvaal is generally re- 
garded, and rightly so, as a mere maneu- 
vre of politicians seeking parliamentary 
advantage, which the late Queen strenu- 
ously condemned and regarded as a ca- 
lamity clouding the last years of her life. 
If Edward VII., in pious regard for her 
memory, should express a desire for 
peace, taking the ground that the heroic 
struggle of the South African burghers 
for independence was a conclusive proof 
that they deserved it, and that Eng- 
land, during his reign, would neither 
seize nor accept territory unless its inhab- 
itants freely sought the protection of her 
flag, there is little doubt that the masses 
of the English people would sustain him, 
however much the jobbers of the Stock 
Exchange might be disappointed. 

The prospect of escaping the terrible 
drain of the war and of thus being able 
to maintain with some hope of success the 
struggle for commercial supremacy would 
appeal so strongly to English public opin- 
ion that Parliament would find itself com- 
pelled to follow a suggestion which would 
make the enforcement of justice the path- 
way to profit. Parliament having once 
followed the King would be likely to do it 
again, for obedience 1s largely habit. The- 
oretically, the English crown now wields 
extensive authority, and it requires but 
the breath of popular approval to change 
a theoretical into an actual power. 

I am far from saying that this conclu- 
sion would be correct, or that it would 
contribute to the progress of the race; 
but I do say it is a possibility of the new 
King’s accession, and it rests wholly with 
him to make it a certainty. Of course, if 
Edward VII. allows the present Ministry, 
without protest or disapproval, to con- 
tinue the course on which they have em- 
barked, he will at once sink to the role of 
a sovereign who reigns but does not rule. 
Seldom has a monarch at the threshold of 
his career been presented with such an 
opportunity. On the qualities which he 
will develop depends whether his acces- 
sion shall mean a mere change in the form 
of British proclamations and in the signa- 
ture to them, or a profound revolution 
in the practical operation of the British 
Constitution; whether the tendencies of 
three centuries shall be maintained or re- 
versed; whether the Kingship which be- 
gan to decline with the death of Elizabeth 
shall begin to revive with the death of 
Victoria; whether the royal authority 
which nas sunk to a mere shadow during 
the nineteenth century shall in the twen- 
tieth become an actual force overshadow- 
ing all others in the state. Time alone can 
tell whether this opportunity shall be 
missed or improved. This much, however. 
is certain: an opportunity missed is usual- 
ly a difficulty created. The throne which 
does not grow in importance is very likely 
to diminish in stability. 
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the dark lines of their huge adversaries, 
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visible. When the searchlights are turned 
on, the chances are made more equal, for 
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